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THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


A bookcase should 

be more than a perch tor 
your books, and it 

it bears the Phoenix 

name it will be, , 
We specialise in them, have done 
A Phoenix bookcase is good to look at, 1s 
solidly made, lends a warm completeness to the room. We 
make all kinds tor all needs (including an entirely new case 


Bookcases are our business. 
for twenty years. 


designed for art books and tall atlases), and prices are so 
reasonable that in most cases they are tax-free. Unix sections 
are one kind (illustrated above) : but to see the rest send tor 
our tllustrated Bookcase Catalogue. It will be sent without 
obligation, or we shall welcome you at our showroom near 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. We 


guarantee your satisfaction. 

















first for Bookcases 


rHE PHOENIX GALLERY (Dept. 23), 38 William IV St 


remple Bar 0525 


LONDON * W Mod 
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THE CHOICE OF 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


and, indeed, of every 
motorist who appreciates smooth, 
sure straight line braking action— 


Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes. 


LOCKHEED 


hydraulic brakes 


THE SAFEST BRAKES 


IN THE WORLD 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD - LEAMINGTON SPA 





Proprietors. Phoenix House Ltda 
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WHITE LEAD PAINT 





_ 





The Admiralty, the Air Force, the War Office, of the white lead on which exterior paints 


the Ministry of Works all put their heads together depend for their long-term economy, 


recently and decided that they are... to say nothing of some of these economical 


paints themselves : economical, because 
*... most strongly of the opinion that economy in 


= | 
| 
| 


white lead paint lasts. 
materials will only be achieved by ensuring that only the 
‘ by th 
highest quality of material is used in painting work.’ 3 TF Higa 95 on pags 40 of 2 Report by the 
Heads of the Works Directorates of 
; ; the Ministry of Works, Admiralty, Air Minist 
We heartily concur. We have been saying the same . 4 ” 
and War Office on ‘ Economy of 


Building Materials’ published by H.M.S.O., 
could be suspected of bias—we are, after all, manufacturers S.0. Code No. 67-26. $@ 


ourselves for a number of years. But we 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON £C3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER aS a 


Associated Lead is a single Company which specialises in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints 


LIMif+reob 
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** You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 








Fitting accompaniment to smoothly luxurious travel, 


Benson & Hedges Lid. are proud to announce that 
their Super Virginia cigarettes are available on the 
world’s most famous airways, including all routes 


a] * ee — e 
Se a a: BENSONad HEDGES Super Virginia cigarettes 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION, 

SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM, P > ar , 

veer  nags no atacn are made from the finest of fine tobaccos with 
CEYLON * EL-AL ISRAEL AIRLINES, 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
TRANS-AUSTRALIAN AIRLINES 
BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS 
SABENA MALAYAN AIRWAYS, 
CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
AER LINGUS * CYPRUS AIRWAYS 


unhurried, untiring care for all those occasions 




















BY APPOINTMENT 
YOBACCONISTS TO 1 
toe cave nincceoncnev; BENSON & HEDGES LTD : OLD BOND STREET - LONDON 
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See this NEW unique raincoat 


Rapsun 


-»-its quilted lining is a 
detachable 
waistcoat! 


Buttoned fully into the Rapsun, 
there’s a Tropaline lining. Partly 
unbuttoned, this becomes a 
plaid waistcoat worn with the 
raincoat. Fully unbuttoned, the 
waistcoat can be worn separately. 
Available NOW in inset and 
raglan styles. 


<| Fully patented by 
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... perhaps the finest made 





Nota hair out of place.. | * "YOU CAN NOW 


SEE INTO OUR 
Here is the great point about Silvifix Hair Cream—it reall 
MD ahi ; : NEW OFFICES. 
does control your hair, and keeps it perfectly groomed under all | 
conditions. There’s no gumming or greasiness with Silvifix, * ALL THE 


FILING CABINETS 
Silvifix is something rather better than ” m . 
usual, 4/- a jar, including tax. at . : ARE STEEL GB 


Sankey- Sheldon 
-OF COURSE.” 


and it lasts 3 or 4 times as long as ordinary dressings. Obviously 











HAIR CREAM 
A Silvikrin product 


SANKEY-SHELOON LIMITED 
46 Cannon Screet, London, E.C 4 CiTy 4477 (ten tines) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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AUSTIN REEO 
CASH 
OlV¥. BROWNS CARTAGE 
16 WAY 53) GENERAL ELECTRIC 5.19.11 
26 WAY 53 | warson 112.10.0 
30 maY ST) SMITH & JONES 
3 WN 53 | wicKingon 36.13. 4 
| seve 15. 0.0 
LEEOS BRANCH 
OIVe oan WAR LOAN 
53 | Frosisnen 30. 0.0 
HARRODS 15. 15.0 
Casn 
KNIGHT 
VENVE STAMPE ON CnueQques 
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Putting it plainly We provide for our customers, 
in the ordinary course of business, a form of Bank Statement 
which leaves nothing for them to puzzle over. Everything is 
plainly shown: cheques paid and the names of the payees; sums 
received and a day-to-day balance of the account. In this way, 
and in many others, we make banking easy to understand. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 








Lady's Model 528. In Bronstee! £10.15.0 

seay’ Model 507. As model 525 but In Chromesteel 
£9.17.6 

Man's Model 131 Rs Chromesteel with sweep 


md hand £9.17 
la dy's Model 544, In Bronetee! £11,.2.6 
Lady's Model 513. As model 544 but in 
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SWISS PRECISION WATCHES 
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love er watched 


Hire you see three of the latest designs from the new Accurist 
range. More beautiful than ever before, these superb 21-jewel | 
Swiss precision watches are made for a lifetime’s service. See them 
at your jewellers or write to us for our free catalogue showing all | 
these new Accurist watches. 

Accurist Watches Lid., Dept. P1, 92 Regent Street, London, W.1 


One of the wollds great watches 
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33/9 per bottle + 17/7 half bottle - 
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You'll like 
this 


distinctive 





BURNETT'S ‘White Satin’ Gin is as distinctive 
as its bottle. There is no other Gin quite as good. Its 
Smooth as Satin quality is the same today as it has 
been for nearly two hundred years. And here’s the 
surprising thing—it’s thesame price as ordinary Gins! 

MAXIMUM U.K. PRICES 


9/2 gtr. bottle + 3/7 miniatures 
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Having had a visit earlier this year 
Jrom a manufacturer of oxygen equipment for 
the Everest expedition we weren't at all surprised to see 
the Directors were right up the pole 
on the factory roof at Accles & Pollock 
they were clearly anxious to get down 
to a practical test of Bourdon coil steel tubes 
used for oxygen pressure gauges 
judging from their dials they rose to very great heights 
before falling back smartly on their bases 
they signalled for work to proceed 
on the tubes quickly reaching bottom 
they accepted our congratulations 


with distinctly more than _ their usual sang froid 


Accles &B Pollock Ltd - Oldbury + Birmingham + A @® Company Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels 





Vill 


o- 
an SKIN 


gives you that 
“getting older” 
look 


Is drying skin stealing the youth from 
your face? Do you notice these warn- 
ing signs: rough, flaky patches; tiny 
criss-cross lines; skin tenseness ? 

These mean that the natural oil 
which keeps your skin soft and young- 
looking has started to decrease. By 
the time you are 40, you may lose as 
much as 20 per cent of this precious 
skin oil. 

Offset this loss by using Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream. Three features make this 
Cream extra effective : 


We knew that the Redfyre kept in all night, that it 
was wonderfully economical, burning coal, coke or 
any fuel we could get. But until we saw it we hadn't 
realised that it was so attractive. From that 
moment there was no other fire for us—and 

oh! whar a boon it’s been! 


THE 


REDFYRE, 


CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 





1 Jt is rich in lanolin, very like the 
skin's own oil 


2 It is homogenized to soak in 





3. It has a softening emulsifier 












BY DAY 


BY NIGHT 


TWO WAYS TO HELP YOUR SKIN 


Lanolin-soften by night. After cleansing, 
smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream gener- 
ously over your face. Massage it in 
thoroughly, leaving a light, softening 
film all night. Lines and roughness are 
smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is 
very dry, stroke in a touch of Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream before you make up, and be 
sure of day-long, soothing protection. 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 and 
4/11 a jar. 


OK ‘for COKE Yd 


From your local dealer—or send a postcard to: 


Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Nr. Sheffield 





MOTOLUXE 


t of COATS 


If you would like a free sample of this 
wonderful, lanolin-rich Cream, send a : Fe 
postcard with your name and address in ‘ 
block letters to Dept. P.3, Pond’s, 
Perivale, Greenford, Middx. 
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For the smart woman 
who travels by car, air or train, a 
‘Motoluxe’ coat provides comfort, warmth, 







and a delicious sense of well-being. There are 
‘Motoluxe’ travelling rugs and foot muffs too, 
as well as a matching ‘Motoluxe’ hat and 
mitts, all in the finest quality exclusive 
fur fabrics. And don’t forget the 
* Motoluxe ’ coat for men! 





THE LADY MARGUERITE TANGYE 


“Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is wonderful,” says 
Lady Marguerite. “It smooths away dry, flaky 
patches overnight.” 


Dry Skin? 
This is the answer 


Write for name of nearest stockist 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., 
54 Regina St., London, N.W.1. 1848—Established over 100 years—1953 


Queen Street Works 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 
Children in need find a warm 
welcome in Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes. More than 143,000 
have been rescued by these 
Homes in 87 years; 7,000 are 
now supported, Please help 
by sending a gift of 

10/- 
for our family’s food. 
Cheques, etc., (crossed) payable to 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes” should be sent to 


4 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 


London, E.1 


Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 








Simplest 
form of controlled ho? 
ventilation +-~~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 victoria ST., S.w.1. 
AGBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGow, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Heres News / 
KIRBIGRIPS 
wth CUSHION TIPS J 


\ 











D. 
ee 
(incl. P.T.) 
Slick and easy, their velvet-smooth 
tips are kind to fingers,scalp and hair. 
THEY'RE IN THE STORES NOW! 

Made in England by 


KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD. 
Birmingham, London, Redditch and Paris 





2085 
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leather 





Feel it carefully, lovingly. 
OSBCRNE It has the patina of silver and the bloom 

of a nectarine. It is not painted, sprayed or 
touched-up; it is waxed to its own colour, 


clear and true. It has a gentle resilience, a 





give-and-take which makes it as comfortable 
new as old; its natural sheen and lustre are as 
beautiful old as new. It has been made, as it 


deserves, into the simplest and-best of shoes... 


CHILTERN , be 
65/- ‘ 





ASHWICK 
69/9 























—shoes with a 





JESSICA sense of occasion 

65/- a ‘ 
\ POLDEN / ‘*‘RRet OSBORNE Walnut brown calf; also falcon grey or black 
¥5}- suede. 


CHILTERN Teak, hawthorn red or flagship blue calf. 





ASHWICK Teak or black smooth leather. 


JESSICA Hawthorn red, teak, flagship blue or black smooth 
leather; also available in black suede-and-calf or 
peat brown suede-and-calf. 


Teak or black smooth leather. 





POLDEN 


Nearest Shop? Write CLARKS, Dept. J.2, Street, Somerset — and ask for a style leaflet 


eee 
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Going up far, Captain Reece? 


Standing on the tarmac in broiling weather at mid-day and then in a matter of 

minutes flying at 20,000 ft. in intense cold, is not the everyday experience of every pilot. 

But it is becoming commonplace with the newest types of planes. Rapid changes from one extreme 

temperature to another call for new materials like silicones if the aircraft is to function perfectly. Silicones are a 
completely new range of heat and cold resisting fluids, greases, resins and rubbers, marketed by Micland Silicones Ltd., 
an associated company of Albright & Wilson. They are helping to make it possible for modern aircraft like the 

De Havilland Comet and the English Electric Canberra to fly higher, faster and farther than ever before. 


(ft Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD « 49 PARK LANE 


° LONDON 
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INSTEAD OF REPAIRING 


repiac e Keeping your power dry... 


: The roof of a power station is something that most 
with genuine Girling dampers people are quite happy to take for granted. If they 


stopped to think about it, they wouldn't need to be 
technical experts to realise that they were dealing with 
a big roof even as big roofs go, and that something 
extra-strong and durable was called for. They'd probably 
add, with an eye for economy, that it should be low 
in both first cost and upkeep. 











Having got as far as that it might 
occur to them that they'd practically 
specified a Ruberoid Roof. Which, in 

Ask your local suthorised fact, is the course which many 


; | 
GIRLING service agent fer — and Engineers invariably 


details or write direct: 


GIRLING LIMITED - KINGS ROAD 








TYSELEY + BIRMINGHAM - 11 








THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 167 Commonwealth House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


of Whishies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 
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IR JAMES BARRIE in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ said: **When he was 
at school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked 
a cane-chair, and he has since said 
that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely 
give you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that | 
will not do. It would be as rash as 
qp proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may 
not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia 
Mixture”’— acknowledged by Sir 
James to be “ no other than Craven 
Mixture”, 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 

specially selected fine whiskies 

under the same family 
proprietorship since 1790. 





Ex 
SANDEMA SANDEMAN & SONS, LTD. 
t 25.& 27 Forth Street, 

EDINBURGH 


Try CRAVEN 
Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 


| Cr an P n2 worthy of this fine tobacco. 


Tiree deeply satisfying blends 

Craven Mixture 4{7 oz 

Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 07. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 02. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. ° 


Sher 


Three Star (Dry Pale or Brown), 18/- 

Apitiv (Extra Dry Pale), 19/- 

Amontillado (Medium Dry Amontillado), 20;- 
Brown Bang (Full Golden Oloroso), 21/- 
Royal Pemartin (Rich Pale Oloroso), 22/- 


BANKERS 
for personal service 


in banking 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Roval Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 


i I ee wih ' " nr We 


> wane Ween mee ol GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LIMITED, 20, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Tie BEST CAR IN TIlE WORLD 
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Your “next day’ neighbour... 


Over 27,000 passengers have flown by B.O.A.C. Comet jetliner since the 
world’s first service was inaugurated 2nd May last year. Ask any one of 
them about this miracle of effortless flight... about the comfort and 
quiet as you cruise eight miles a minute... the lack of vibration and 
absence of travel fatigue. Then you will understand why B.O.A.C. is miles 
ahead in air travel. And why your next flight to South Africa, the Middle 
East, the Far East or Japan must be by B.O.A.C. Comet jetliner. 


No other airline flies so far so fast... 


TS TET 
- SS 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323); 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY fair 6611) o1 


4 offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


| 105 MILLION PASSENGER MILES AHEAD 
IN COMET JETLINER EXPERIENCE 


FLY" BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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WINDOW BOX miniature garden with dwarf trees and alpines designed by Anne Ashberry 
Details of plants on request to Cussons 


Cussons 


IMPERIAL ée¢ LEATHER 


The Exquisite Soap that lasts longer 





Innouncement of CUSSONS SONS & CO LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W 
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Mummy 
insists .. 


Mother can be very firm at times, 
and when it comes to nen 
the children’s under- ow } 
wear she insists on 4 
Chilprufe Pure Wool. 
Health-safety above 
all! Chilprufe’s 
soft, cosy, all- 
weather protection 
is an essential safe- 
guard against colds 
and chills — and what 
economy it is to buy 
underwear of such fine 
quality and workman- 
ship. Chilprufe seems 
to last for ever! 


Chilprufe 


for HILDREN 


Also Children’s Outerwear, Tailored Coats, 
Shoes, Toys, Ladies’ ond Men's Pure Wool 
Underwear. Ask your Chilprufe Agent, or 
write for Catalogue. 

CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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CHILPRUFE 


PURE WOOL 
MADE 
PERFECT 
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The Jacqmar SE) 
Retail Shop Ss | | 

| 

| 


In gracious surroundings 


ral f ie 

you can buy the , SEY (Jt | GANS Snauand \, S 2 

aie e\ | Sttiity } 
world's Finest Fabrics, } ea =| | ae 
choose From the <a nn | oa | 
Fabulous selection Ym t. Sei th 
of pure silk Scarves and - — we er S| 
Cravats, or pick a yr » 1 ‘ 
ready-to-wear Suit or Coat,» wet, mn 
exclusively in Jacqmar Fabrics 1 


Jacqmar 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.5 Mayfoir 6i!! 


.-play on in 











SUPPLIERS OF 1953 
EVEREST CLIMBING SUITS 












Sports clothing for men, women 
and children made in nylon, cotton poplin 
and gaberdine. Now the exclusive 
Howard Flint cotton-nylon material, 
worn and proved on Everest, is added to the 
Flintwear range. 


Flintwear Sports Clothing is available from all good 
sports departments and outfitters. 





Name of nearest stockists from Sole Manufacturers 


» Howard Flint Ltd., Avery House, Avery Row, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 3282 
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[THE MOST BLESSED MOMENTS of our lives are moments of It might seem at first of small account 
deliverance; deliverance from anxiety, from fear, from longing ; that, in Disprin, aspirin has been made 
P : : ‘ soluble. But it is far from that. The 
deliverance perhaps from nothing more than some irksome task. 
f as ‘ : ; ; solubility of Disprin means that this 

Most blessed of all, the moments of release from physical pain. ; 
/ invaluable analgesic enters the body in 

What other joy compares with that of the fading of pain into peace! true solution, ready toexert its soothing, 


What greater gifts, then, has medical research bestowed than pain-relieving effects without delay. It 


5 


those of its conquest of pain! What, shall we say, has proy eda means, too, far less likelihood of paying 


. < H . + - - " . yr relea > jrom one pain rims oO - 
greater blessing, more often, and to more people than the progress Jor release from one pain in terms of an 
4 = ~ ’ ; 
other. The risks of heartburn, dyspepsia, 


of aspirin therapy! 
: or other gastric irritation, are greatly 
D i © fe 4 i N reduced. More than ever with Disprin, 
‘ 
BN is recommended for all those we can couple peace with deliverance, 


conditions in which aspirin would otherwise be taken. joy with thankfulness. 


From all chemists 
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CHARIVARIA 


se, yoann Wyk, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
committee of the U.S. Senate, has announced that a 
hydrogen bomb dropped on Chicago would destroy 
Milwaukee. Civic authorities in Milwaukee have allayed 
local unease by pointing out that the reverse is, of 
course, true. 

a a 


Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter, with three peers and 
Mr. Tom O’Brien, plans to 
form a National Television 
Council with the object of 
resisting the introduction of 
commercial television into this 
country, and publicity for the 
project has been sought 
through the correspondence 
* columns of The Times. It is 

felt in some quarters that 
sufficiently wide support may 
not be gained by this means, and that the Council may be 
obliged, as a last resort, to book a little time on the air. 


= 
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All true-born Hertfordshire men must have experi- 
enced a thrill of pride at their county’s victory at polo 
in the Cowdray Cup. It is thought that some suitable 
local honour may be offered the 
members of the winning team, 
Mr. J. L. Lucas, Colonel Prem 
Singh, Mr. C. de la Serna and 
Mr. F. 8. Astaburuaga. 
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In the opinion of a medical 
writer, a man should have at 
least a couple of quiet days at 
home after his summer holidays 
before returning to work. That 
should give him a chance to dry 
his clothes. 


L 








There are conflicting reports from Rome and 
Belgrade about Trieste, but dispatches from Sir Victor 
Mallet at one Embassy and Sir Ivo Mallet at the other 
ought to hammer out the situation between them. 
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The present world total of 
5,561,993 Boy Scouts being a 
record, it is all the more 
unfortunate that the supply 
of old ladies requiring to be 
helped across the road is 
rapidly diminishing. The 
really enterprising Scout can 
nevertheless stil! find plenty 
of scope for good deeds; and a 
adjusting the carburettors of 
old ladies’ miniature motor- 
cycles is only one such way. 
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Dramatist in Funniest Play Quandary 


“*T[Mr. T. 8. Eliot] should “Ho [Mr. T. 8. Eliot] 
call The Cocktail Party more thought the new play much 
comedy than The Confidential more of a comedy than Tho 
Clerk—it’s a cheerful play. Cocktail Party. Characteristic- 
But that’s my own view,’ he ally he added: ‘But that’s 
added quickly.” just my own view!’” 

From a newspaper interview From a newspaper interview 
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We have read with interest 
in the journal of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations that a School of 
Nutrition and Catering is to be 
set up in India, with courses 
in nutrition, hygiene, human 
relationships, first aid, food 
preservation, correspondence, 
physiology, cookery, dietetics, 
architecture and economics, It 
seems hard on any nutrition 
and catering student joining 
to learn bookbinding. 





KADER-writing, like any other 
profession, has its secrets, its 
regrets, and its small triumphs. 

These last usually consist of some 
cutting from an obscure foreign 
newspaper in which one vaguely 
recognizes, bedded amidst incom- 
prehensible words, a phrase labori- 
ously and solitarily tapped out an 
evening or so before. There is a 
certain satisfaction to be derived 
from the thought that one’s own 
poor efforts should thus be seen 
abroad as contributing towards the 
formulation of public opinion. — It 
vives an extra zest next time an 
occasion arises to remark that ‘The 
people of this country will never, 
ete., ete.,” or “Surely it is not beyond 
the wit of man, ete., ete.,” or “It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the com- 
petent authorities will, ete., ete.” 

In leader-writing, as in love, there 

is no staying still. Take, for instance, 
the case of Germany, in the past as 
to-day a seemingly inexhaustible 
source of editorial pabulum. How 
many a leader-writer on how many 
different occasions has fixed a piece 
of paper into his typewriter and, 
under the heading ‘‘Whither Ger- 
many?” or “Germany—The Next 
Step,” or “Germany and the West,” 
bent to the sultry task of producing 
the requisite number of words by 
way of exposition. I myself first put 
pen to paper on the subject of 


Germany for the leader columns of 


the Manchester Guardian in the late 
twenties and early thirties. At 
that time the Germans were, in the 
eyes of the enlightened, the wronged 
innocents of Europe. Under the 
wgis of C. P. Scott we inveighed 
against French intransigence and 
militarism, which were obviously 
responsible, we indicated, for keeping 
Kurope in so unstable a condition. 
If only, we suggested, the supine 
British Government would detach 
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PITY THE POOR LEADER-WRITER 


itself from Paris, the peace-loving 
Germans and the forward-looking 
tussians would assuredly prove 
co-operative in ete., ete. 

Such was the view of all good 
Leftists, the more poetic of whom 
were liable to don leather breeches 


and embroidered braces and go off 


into the blue with the Wandervogel. 
As for suggestions that the Germans 
were secretly arming, and otherwise 
preparing themselves jor another 
war—these were clearly preposterous, 
and almost certainly invented and 
put about by armament manu- 
facturers to ensure that the Dis- 
armament Conference should fail. 
The Treaty of Rapallo, we insisted , 
was no more than the coming 
together of Germany and Russia for 
legitimate purposes of economic and 
cultural co-operation, and we in- 
dignantly pooh-poohed talk about 
its having secret military clauses. 
Fellow-practitioners, writing for less 
enlightened newspapers like the Daily 
Mail and The Times, on the other 
hand, had perforce to fill their 
allotted space with harsh and sus- 
picious thoughts about the Germans, 
who, as every sensible person knew, 
asked nothing better than to smoke 
their large ornamental pipes at peace 
with their neighbours. 

A few years hence these roles 
were almost exactly reversed. By 
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that time, the enlightened, without 
at all abating their pacifist zeal, were 
neither to hold nor to bind in their 
fervid denunciations of the Third 
Reich, while the others found them- 
selves constrained to take up the 
theme of Germany’s good intentions 
and legitimate grievances. The Nazi- 
Soviet Pact provided a kind of 
leader-writers’ Paul Jones—one of 
those brief and all too rare, periods 
when the music stops and arms are 
indiscriminately grabbed. In the 
war which followed, leader-writing, 
like so many other activities, neces- 
sarily fell into the standard pattern 
imposed by acceptance of Germany 
as the Enemy. 

When, with the ending of hos- 
tilities, leader-writers lifted up their 
heads again, it was in a decidedly 
more chastened mood than after 
the 1914-18 war. Western Values 
provided an- emergency blanket to 
keep out the cold winds which blew 
in from the East, and the European 
Defence Community was a_ staff 
to comfort them. Neither the 
Good German with his pipe, nor 
the Bad German with his secret 
determination to have his revenge, 
emerged with any clarity; and cur- 
rency restrictions, if nothing else, 
prevented the purchase of leather 
shorts and embroidered braces for 
Wandervégel purposes. Yet there 
wes still Germany, soon once more 
economically rehabilitated, reaching 
towards unity, and organizing, it 
would appear, more or less rever- 
ently, pilgrimages to Berchtesgaden. 

MaLcoLM MUGGERIDGE 


AB & 


It’s Been Lovely, Darling—Such 
a Bore! 


“The odd thing about these inter 
national people—who with a lazy sophis- 
ticated charm are only too ready to damn 
anything—was that the de Cuevas party 
had been a great success.” 


Daily Erpre 88 gossip column 


“The Marquis de Cuevas’ bizarre 
party of the century’ [was held] in 
Biarritz on ‘Tuesday. For those who 
attended, the evening provided, by all 
accounts, unrelieved tedium,” 


Da ly Tele graph gossip column 
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“We must support you, you know,” the White Queen whispered. “‘ Thank you very much,’ Alice whispered in 
{ reply, ‘but I can do quite well without.” —‘‘ That wouldn't be at all the thing,” the Red Queen said very decidedly. 





Retreat from Utopia 


HERE was a man on the Irish 

boat with dry-flies in his hat, 

and in a quiet, bitten-off, 

gentlemanly sort of way he was 

cursing politicians, and the taxation 

system, and the cost of living. He 

had a horse on board with him, too. 

All of which made him a fairly 

commonplace phenomenon of the 
Irish Sea. 

What was odd about this man 
was that he was travelling from West 
The situation he 
opposed to was the Irish one. So 
doing, he constituted himself a 
potential straw in the wind—unless, 
of course, he was simply a swallow 
not making a summer. 

The facts of this particular case 


to East. was 


were not susceptible of investigation. 
He seemed not to be the kind cf man 
that would care to be asked whether 
he was more of a straw or a swallow. 
He did not have the decent British 
air of waiting about for a B.B.C, 
interviewer to drop in and chat 
understandingly. 

Information from other sources, 
however, indicates that this man and 
his horse may be part of a small, 
junior-size, Social Trend. If we must 


be pompous we shall call it the 





BY 


tetreat from Utopia. It is the reverse 

of what is known in Ireland as the 
tetreat from Moscow, or the New 
English Invasion. 

The Retreat from Moscow started, 
naturally, when the outbreak of 
peace in 1945 produced simultane- 
ously the Welfare State and un- 
restricted travel to a land envisaged 
as a bargain-basement heaven, con- 
veniently located west of Socialism, 


east of the Dollar Area, and north of 


Really Abroad. 

Members of the population group 
concerned were, and are—for the 
westerly trend = still continues 
distinguished by tenacity and spirit- 
ual from those who take 
(and how rightly) the view that Irish 
steaks and the price and strength 
of Irish whiskey are in themselves 
enough to justify a quick trip across. 

The Retreaters have included 
people who want to settle down with 
foxes, people who want to settle 
down with salmon and trout, people 
who want to be near Tulyar, people 
who can’t-say-we-know-much-about- 
farming - but - what’s - wrong - with - 
getting-a-few-acres-and- being -self- 
supporting - in - case - anything - terri- 
ble-happens-and-with-pigs-it ’s-just- 


tone 

















“Well, that was an interesting story. 





Have you ever thought 


of trying to sell it to one of the Sunday papers?” 
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D COCKBURN 
a-matter-of-using-a-little-common- 
sense-anyway, people who won't live 
in the same country with that man 
Bevan, and people who would live 
almost anywhere where the income 
tax isn’t like it is in England. 

It was among the members of the 
last category that unrest first mani- 
fested itself; it was true, they found, 
that Ireland isn’t like 
it is in England, but it isn’t at all 
like what some of them thought it 
was going to be. 


taxation in 


They began to 
huddle in corners of the Shelbourne 
Hotel, muttering about the Channel 
Islands. 
Indeed, Retreaters 


most of the 


or Invaders are normally equipped 
for the trek with a fair range of mis- 
information Ireland. Their 
travel kit generally includes such 
handy gadgets as the shining Day 
Dream Generator, which can produce 


about 


in a jiffy a ready-to-use conviction 
that there are still plenty of places 
in the west (or in Tipperary, or in 
Westmeath) where you can pick up 
a really fine old Georgian house with 
shooting and next to 
nothing, and then the repairs won't 


fishing for 


cost much because after all labour’s 
dirt cheap over there, and there’s 
none of this new-fangled nonsense 
about it. Besides, properly managed 
by someone practical, not feckless 
like the Irish, the place 
actually be made to pay. 
Latterly, it 
noticed that a largish section of the 


CC vuld 


has begun to be 
dirt-cheap labour force is walking in 
the opposite direction, straight into 
the Welfare State, and often return- 
ing quite expensively 
Also the Trish 


time, indulged in such extremes of 


new-fangled. 
have, from time to 
fecklessness as actually raising the 
price of houses when the demand is 
heavy, and in the end passing a law 
which adds a 25 per cent tax payment 
to the cost of real property acquired 
by a non-Irish citizen. 

This is a piece of legislation 
which compels cross-Channel buyers 
to a dreadful expenditure of time, 
energy and fees to Irish lawyers in 


the effort to evade it. Another 
reason for a notable slowing-up 
of the westward trend. With a 
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“T knew 


considerable number of those in front 
shouting—or at least doubtfully 
whispering—* Back,” and those be- 
hind in London, looking over the 
estate agents’ advertisements, saying 
“Forward,” there are naturally 
underground movements at work 
striving to affect the situation in 
their own interests. 

A real estate agent in County 
Clare is reported as doing good 
business raising the snob-value of 
local properties with the assurance 
that the Duke of Windsor has the 
house over the hill there as good as 
bought. 

On the other hand, a prospective 
settler in West Cork is trying to put 
a kink in the inflationary spiral by 
spreading news, received from secret 
sources, that the peasantry are 
burning with resentment at the new 
English invasion, and that a major 
outbreak of jacquerie may be looked 
for any day now. (‘Don’t say I told 
you—as much as my life is worth— 
but they’re drilling in the hills.”) 














there was a snag to this press-button warfare.” 


Just how this is all going to 
work out—whether, in fact, the baby 
trend is going to grow up big and 
strong enough to put in a Times 
leader-page article—is a little difficult 
to say just at present. 

It is certainly true that a 
number of the early settlers, hard- 
bitten by rising prices and less sure 
than they used to be of the imminent 
dogwards movement of English 
society, have returned to the shires, 
leaving, here and there, mementoes 
in the shape of terribly expensive 
roofs on terribly old houses, and that 
big tractor that was going to pay 
for itself over and over in a couple 
of years, easy. 

On the other hand, there has 
been recently a sparkling little influx 
of very clever people from Hollywood 
earning enormous income-tax ex- 
emptions by just not being at home 
in California when the man calls. 
Their cries of pleasure mingle with 
the depressed hum of those English 
residents who wishful-thought that 
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this year’s Irish Budget was going to 
make everything sensationally nicer. 

Most of them are unlikely to be 
driven to do anything much more 
drastic than having another talk 
with that man who said that if you 
turned the whole place over to 
producing hatching eggs for sale 
you couldn’t go wrong. 

There are some, however, who 
keep staring in a haunted kind of 
way at the map of Majorca, where, 
of course, you can get an enormous 
villa with good cheap wine and that 
wonderful fish-dish they have with 
rice and chicken for about four 
pound ten a year, and then labour 
there is dirt cheap, and marvellously 
old-fangled. 


a a 


Economy Measure 


*““LACK OF 
CEMENT 
Hotps Up 
Houses” 
The Star 
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Se NOTHING so rough happened to the house 
For three hundred years as the typewritten hiss 
**Until the cessation of hostilities.” 







It glowered at the soldiers, obstinate, 
Intractable, a rearing stallion 
Angry-red like December sun, 


Defying puny riders to mount. 
iy And they—as English themselves as the house 
K At. Awe-stricken answered fear with abuse, 
‘i Mockery, laughter and iconoclasm. 
No fountains graced their suburban homes 
Where stony mushrooms and Disney gnomes 


Inhabited green pocket-handkerchiefs ; 

So they turned the lions into mascots, 

Prised them asunder and afterwards cast lots 
M For their new sites beside the Nissens. 
Standing Orders blacked-out each room; 
As the panelled galleries gathered gloom 


The frightened fellows decided to brighten 
The watching stones with a lick of paint, 
Turning incomprehensible into quaint. 
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The house now shows a face of experience 

To exiles returned; 

Wrinkles and pock-marks, lines of endurance, 
A park recovering through nature’s tolerance. 


Homing birds have forgotten fatalities, 
Building their nests 

In twisty haunts of the spiralling chimneys 
With gone generations’ feather formalities. 


A homing family flies light-foot 
Upstairs, downstairs, whistling, working, 
Smoothing, soothing, gradually refurbishing, 
While up and down England men are remembering 
Suddenly, unexpectedly, by the four-ale bar, 
Mowing the lawn, in the office canteen, 
The far-off rolled-up years of the war 
When they lived in a house that would have to be seen 
To be believed, a house fit for the Queen. 
Rose Marie Hopgson 
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Where the Heart 


M installed in new bed-sitting 
A room at last hurray. Previous 
tenant arrested day before I 
called. Mrs. P. says she always 
thought He Was Up To No Good 
and This Is Respectable House so 
I need Have No Fears. Haven't, 
as long as I can keep details from 
family. 

Must say room and flat situation 
improving slightly. Even turned 
down three. Darned if I'll pay two 
guineas for converted cellar with 
hot water in winter only (beginning 
October to end April) and, quite 
distinctly, a cockroach. 

Odd experience in Chelsea. Poor 
lighting in road and very dark. 
Approached house where room to let, 
could see vague shapes of people in 
area. Self, ““Excuse me, is this 
number 14?” Reply, “ Yes, who did 
you want?” Self, “Mrs. Fairly.” 
Reply, “Ring lower bell three long, 
one short.” 

Rang. Door opened immediately, 
person must have been stationed 
just inside door. Self, ‘Mrs. Fairly?” 
Reply, very cautious, “Yes?” Self, 
“You're advertising bed-sitting 
room to let, and if it hasn’t been 
taken I‘d like——” Reply, “SSSH! 
Who were you talking to before you 
rang?” Self, “Just some people in 
basement area Reply, “What 
did you tell them?” Self,‘ Just said is 
this number 14 and * Reply, “Js 








that all?” Self, “Yes.” Reply, 
“Are you sure?” Self, “ Yes.” 


Reply, sinister tone, “Come in then.” 





BY MARJORIE RIDDELL 





Self, very quick-witted, “Perhaps 
I’d_ better tell you first—I have 


two cats and a parrot.” Reply, 
very quick, “No cats, children, dogs, 
parrots, men, bicycles!” SLAM! 
So here I am in front attic in 
Earl’s Court. Rent half-a-crown 
more than previous basement and 
worth it because of sun and no need 
for electric light at midday. Ap.- 
proach via narrow, vertical, semi- 
spiral staircase. Very slippery 
linoleum. One bruise. One broken 
saucer. Two days. But probably 
very good thing because not much 





Is 


snooping from Mrs. P. on account of 
rheumatism. 

Bathroom on floor below which 
is snag because no running water in 
room, hence broken saucer. Geyser, 
so constant hot water. Threepence 
bath, twopence hair, penny dishes, 
unless previous user not take full 
quota, worth exploiting if risk 
explosion. May be alarmist re 
explosion, but directions on geyser 
illegible except for DANGER in red. 
Experienced difficulty concerning 
taps until discovered can’t use those 
in basin and bath at same time; also 
water running out of basin comes up 
in bath. 

Notice over bath: “Do not put 
your milk bottles in this bath. You 
would not in your own home now 
would you? please. Signed: Mrs. 
Veronica Piercey (Landlady), Thank 
you.” Notice over basin: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do 
unto you and do not put your tea 
leaves down this basin. Signed: Mrs. 
Veronica Piercey (Landlady), Thank 
you.” 

Ah, well, home is where heart is 
and certainly better than frightful 
hostel run by ex-W.A.A.F. Admin, 
Officer (!) where Ursula at office 
lives. But must certainly ward off 
threatened visit by ghastly aunt. 


a a 


Gruesome Repast 
‘““MACMILLAN AND HEAD DINE AT 
CHEQUERS” 

Daily Dispatch 


Culture Without Rest BY 


HE people of Edinburgh, 
known to be refined, are also 
highly cultured — for 
weeks in the year. 


three 
Theirs, after all, 
was the classic judgment on Pavlova, 
dying like a swan in her prime 

She's aw-fully laike Mrs. Wisharrt.” 
To-day, with only half a week of 
their Festival still to run, they are 
proving their cultural stamina in 
manful style. 

On the last day of Rest without 
Culture, a Saturday, they played 
Highland games, in which brawny 
tribesmen coaxed recumbent 
graph poles upright 
hurl them 


tele- 
and tried to 
languid athletes 
from the Lowlands, and even from 
England, reclined on the grass, 
playing with the electric toasters and 
canteens of cutlery which 
had won them; and an 
Argentine called, for sake, 
Romeo, ran a hundred yards, amid 
cheers, in reeord time. 

The first day of Culture without 
Rest was ushered in by the yodelling 
of Olympic bull elks, leading droves 
of mates to pasture, the 
auspices of Mr. Disney and as a 
prelude to a film in which Martin 
Luther “tells the Pope where he 
off.” It continued with the 
chanting of male and female psalm- 


away ; 


their 
prowess 


art’s 


under 


yets 








singers, as droves of provosts, pre- 


ceded by constables with silver coshes, 
processed up the aisle of St. Giles’ 
Cathedral to inaugurate the Feast 
and incidentally pray for “all writers, 
dramatists and musicians,” 
Meanwhile, since even in festival! 
Edinburgh the for Sunday 
luncheon is as arduous as Luther's 
quest for Truth, we had found 
Sabbatarian doors closed against us 


quest 


at the ‘‘trés distingué” 
with period 
favourite 


rendezvous 
the 
of visiting stage 
the resort for 
‘students and left-bank types who 
want to get away from ‘plain’ cook- 
ing but don’t want to overspend.” 
We had been haughtily rejected by a 
foreign head waiter at “no place for 
the hoi polloi””; but eventually, find- 
ing our proper place, had been 
charitably fed by a Scots one, who 
even allowed us a glass of light ale. 

That night, amid 
municipal and musical splendour, the 
people of Edinburgh endured their 
first concert, observing how Gioconda 
de Vito, with an unruly forelock, 
worried away at 


decoration, at 
haunt 
personalities,” at 


her violin like a 
terrier worrying at a bone, and how 
Fernando Previtali, 
wheedled 
like a 


with flickering 
away at his 
tickling 


fingers, 


orchestra fisherman 
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scenes of 
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trout. Next morning, at the Free- 
Hall, they embarked on a 
diet of cultural elevenses, valiantly 
imbibing not but Mozart, 
reinforced in their efforts by ranks of 
visitors in un-Scotch tweeds and out- 
landish 


masons’ 


coftee 


foreign tartans, talking in 
strange Scandinavian, Teutonic and 
American tongues. 

Meanwhile 


from 


there was a relief 
if not from high 
thinking, at the Festival Club, which 
the municipal gardeners, skilled in 
growing the ungrowable, had banked 
with floral mops and brushes, crimson 
and Here — soft-voiced 
befriended the visitor 
(‘In the lounge it’s afternoon tea. 
If ye want just tea ye'll need to go 
through to the Lobster Bar”); and 
the people of Edinburgh contrived 
to be mistaken for foreigners. An 


low living, 


orange, 


waitresses 


obvious Parisienne, accosted by an 
Englishman = in 
replied, 


French, 
with a momentary 
refinement, “I think 


halting 
lapse 
from the 
Festival’s smashin’.” 


At their 
people of 


first 
Edinburgh 


first night the 
though the 
play was an English one, Hamlet 

felt at home in their own Assembly 
Hall, with portraits of elders of the 
kirk in the 


entracte with comforting sternness, 


looking down on them 


and the stage set right in their midst. 
With they entirely 
familiar: as connoisseurs of funerals 


ghosts were 


they especially enjoyed Ophelia’s; 
the Hamlet, their 
friendly counsel as to whether it was 


boy seeking 
nobler in the mind to suffer, might 
have seen any young student of their 
own university, with a difficu't home 
life and the need for a nice Scotch 
landlady to mother him; moreover 
they enjoyed and laughed aloud at 
the reflection that in England the 
men were as mad as he. 

At their second first night, amid 
an “aw-fully distinguished gather- 
they found no difficulty in 
understanding Mr, Eliot, and specu- 
lated cheerfully as to who, in the 
plot, would turn out to be the parents 
of which. Afterwards a 
some hundreds, 


7 
ing, 


crowd of 
which included Lord 
Beveridge, gathered around the door 
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of the theatre, to see first a pro- 
cession of harassed critics, hurrying 
to the telephone, and eventually a 
beflagged Rolls Royce, carrying off 
the Lord Provost and his ladies. 

“Who was that?” they inquired. 

“It was Mr. Eliot.” 

“It was no’. It was the Princess 
Royal.” 

On other nights there was a play, 
combining culture with thrift, in 
which a single Scotswoman, Lennox 
Milne, played all the parts, talking 
ten different kinds of Scotch and 
three of English. There was the 
American ballet, which the music-hall 
regulars took in their stride, finding 
it not so unlike Annie Get Your Gun, 
but a shade bewildered by the 
language of the synopses: ‘“‘a man 
of many tangoes slides into the 
scene, firing the imagination of the 
ladies from Santa Barbara, who swell 
and rise in their foolishness and 
strangle their chance, while he basks 
in his muscles and manzanilla and 
old snipes.” And after the show there 
was a late revue at the Palladium, 
with irreverent jokes about chamber 
music, and Arthur’s seat, and 
Stradivarious ways of getting rid of 
a mother-in-law; and a young man 
who crooned that he had Lost His 
Heart to the Heart of Midlothian. 

Besides drama there was opera: 
an Italian Cinderella, in which the 
ugly sisters were nevertheless “quaite 
naicely dressed”’; and the progress of 
a rake, who lived and died in cireum- 
stances comfortingly uniike those of 
present day Edinburgh. All this was 
very foreign. But late at night, on 
the esplanade of a castle cleverly 
floodlit to look artificial, before an 
artificial general in a floodlit box, the 
people of Edinburgh showed, in a 
military tattoo, that the Scots can 
roll drama, music and ballet into one, 
in costumes to shame all stage 
designers, and at no cost except to 
the taxpayer. 

There was one skeleton only at 
this Feast of Culture: that of a male, 
filling an entire shop window near 
the Medical Faculty. 


B 





B 
“Frying Swan Wins Horse Snow 
Event” 

Portsmouth Evening News 


Where was Pirie? 








































“Well, this isn’t my idea of a moonlight flit.” 


Isn’t Nature Wonderful ? 


The Japanese are planning to send camel caravans 
for trading purposes on various routes off the beaten 
track in Asia, Northern Africa, and Central America. 
OON the ingenious Japanese will stand 
Upon the tinsel road to Samarkand, 
In Timbuctoo, or else, with all his yen, 
Voluble on a peak in Darien, 


Merchant adventuring in pots and pans, 
In shoddy gew-gaws, gramophones and fans, 
Riding his camel and without demur 
Calling Levantines ‘Honourable Sir.” 


Somehow the pair can hardly fail to please, 
The patient beast, the patient Japanese; 
Why does the Oriental’s choice of freight 
Seem so remarkably appropriate ? 


Did Nature know she'd one day need release 

For her opinions on her masterpiece ? 

Was it for this she formed the camel’s air, 

The horrible eye, the lips’ eternal sneer? 
PETER DICKINSON 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR 


OW, then. You have your chosen piece of land— 
stone pavement, crazy paving, grass? You have 
marked on it your circle, at the edge of which you 

are going to mark the hours, ete.-with paint, stones, 
sticks, holes in the lawn, or what you will. You have 
your Thing, gnomon or “style,” the shadow of which is 
going to tell you the time. You have a hammer or 
mallet with which to drive it into the ground. You 
have the piece of cardboard or wood on which dear 
Daddy has marked the angle correspdnding to your 
Latitude. Now you have to produce what planners call 
“an integrated whole.” 

The first thing you have to do is to mark.on the 
edge of the circle the spot where the shadow falls when 
the sun is ‘‘over your meridian ’—that is, it is due South 

and it is 12 noon, by the Sun. You probably know 
where the South is, more or leas. You may have a pocket- 
compass, but I shouldn’t rely on that-—it may be a long 
way out. You must berrow a watch, checked by TIM or 
the B.B.C, 

But wait a bit. Before that you must find out at 
what time, by the watch, the Sun will be due South, 
and to do that you must ask poor Daddy (a) about your 
Longitude, and (6) about the Equation of Time. 

Daddy, I fear, may be vague about both. If so, you 
must give him a book about sun-dials and a Whitaker's or 
Reed's Nautical Almanae for his birthday. Meanwhile, let 
me try toexplain. All over the world, at noon by the Sun 
(Apparent Noon, the experts call it), men start thinking 
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Making a Sun-dial BY A. P. H. 


about lunch; the merry sailors say “The sun is over 
the yard-arm” and prepare “pink gins.” But it is not 
noon at the same time all over the world, and noon by 
the Sun is very seldom noon by the clock. Suppose you 
live at Whitstable, whose Longitude is 1 degree Fast. 
The Sun (or so we say) comes from the East: he travels 
through a degree (sixty miles at the Equator, but much 
leas here) in four minutes; so he will be due South of your 
house at Whitstable four minutes before he is due South 
at Greenwich. Nettlebed, near Henley (where Mr. Peter 
Fleming lives) is one degree West: the Sun is over Mr. 
Fleming's meridian four minutes later than he is over 
mine and eight minutes later than he is over Whitstable. 
See? 

Then there is another complication. You know, 
perhaps, that the Sun does not really ‘‘go round the 
Earth,” as we say. The Earth goes round the Sun, and 
he takes only a year to complete the course, which is 
not bad going. But by a sad piece of mismanagement, 
he does not go round at a uniform speed in a nice round 
QO: he goes round in an ellipse—which is, roughly, the 
shape of an egg. Sometimes, therefore, we (that is, the 
Earth) are nearer the Sun than other times: and when 
we are nearer, it seems, we go faster. Let us now go 
back and pretend, as usual, that it is the Sun that goes 
round the Earth. As he travels at different speeds, and 
arrives at Whitstable at different times, our ancestors 
decided that he was an unsatisfactory clock. Suppose, 
for example, that it was the law that the pubs opened 
at Whitstable at noon by the Sun. In February he 
reaches Whitstable fourteen minutes later than he does 
in the middle of June (which would madden the 
customers): in November he is sixteen minutes earlier 
(which would infuriate the Licensing Justices). So our 
ancestors cleverly devised a day of twenty-four equal 
hours which could be measured and recorded by 
mechanical things like clocks. They did this by striking 
an average of the Sun’s queer doings in a year. “A clock,” 
says the Encyclopedia Britannica (see DIAL), “is con- 
structed to mark uniform time in such wise that the 
length of the clock day shall be the average of all the 
solar (sun) days in the year.” So now, at last, chicks, 
you know what is meant by Greenwich Mean Time. It 
means Greenwich Average Time. 

Four times a year—and only four—your sun-dial will 
agree exactly with the clock. The four days (on the 
meridian of Greenwich) are April 15, June 15, September 
1 and December 24. The difference between Sun and 
Clock (called the Equation of Time) is never more than 
sixteen minutes, twenty-three seconds. On November 
2-3-4 the Sun is that much ahead of the clock. 

All this may discourage yeu, chicks. “What,” you 
may say, “is ‘the use of a sun-dial which only tells the 
right time four times a year /”” Cheer up, it is not as bad as 
that. The Equation of Time changes very slowly 
few seconds a day. Daddy, having studied his 
Almanac, will prepare a Table for you, allowing for 
Longitude and the Equation of Time, and showing how 
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much the Sun is behind or ahead of Big Ben every few 
days. If you keep an eye on this you will be able to use 
your dial with ease. I have a watch that loses badly, and 
[ often check and correct it after a glance at my sun-dial. 
I also criticize the neighbours’ clocks, 

And when, chicks, you chirp ‘What use . . ./”’ there 
are other answers. All this will give you (and Daddy) a 
clearer notion of what is going on around you every day, 
of the odd things your Earth and other heavenly bodies 
are doing. Before you talk so glibly of Space-travel and 
Tourist Rockets you should learn a little about the work- 
ings of this old-fashioned Universe: and constructing a 
simple sun-dial will teach you a lot. 

Further, your sun-dial, all summer, will be a con- 
tinual defiance of the most degrading folly of Mankind— 
the childish trick called Summer Time. Your dial will 
not always agree with Greenwich Mean Time: but it 
will be much nearer than Big Ben. But we won't go 
into that now. 


B a 


“During the twenty-six summer months of 1952. London 
housewives stockpiled only 1,500,000 tons of coal, 276,000 tons 
fewer than in the corresponding period of 1951."—Evening News 


Didn't think winter was ever coming, perhaps. 


























Flotsam 


USED to strive against the tide 
With trudgeon and with crawl: 
But now I float upon my back 
And never swim at all. 


I used to scale the icy slopes 
With alpenstock in hand: 

But now I sit in Chamonix 
And listen to the band, 


I used to ponder Life’s design, 
The How and eke the Why: 

But now it doesn’t bother me, 
Because it passes by. 


It, passes by—it passes by, 
As ebbs the tide away .. . 
And did I start to float at Rhyl, 
And is this Colwyn Bay? 
G. D. R. Davies 
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UNION IS STRENGTH 


(The Trades Union Congress is in session at Douglas, 1.0.M. 
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ls es be the Great Twin Brethren, But Arthur and Sir William 
Renown'd in many a fray, Have both begn born anew, 

That miners and that transport men And wisdom, age and honours 
Might get a rise in pay. Have changed their point of view. 

Ruthless they seemed and reckless, For (as Macaulay noted) 
And Tory blood ran cold In many a bold attack 

When Lawther or when Deakin spoke It’s those behind ery ** Forward!” 
In the brave days of old. And those before cry * Back!” 


b. A. Youne 
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Humor Article 


R. ALBERT KETELBEY, 

emerging the other day from 

his monastery garden, was 
asked in a television interview, “Are 
you still composing?” and replied, 
according to my information, “I’m 
certainly not decomposing.” 

If this has established him as a 
new comic find I should be the last 
to grudge it. The fact that the joke 
was first cracked by the composer 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810- 
1876)—unless the cathedral organist 
who passed it on to me thirty years 
ago was pulling my leg—should not 
in any way be held against Mr. 
Ketélbey. Few of us are blessed 
with a bent for original fun, and even 
for those it’s a hard row to hoe; for 
the rest, it is considered sufficient to 
recognize that someone else’s joke 
warrants repeating as one’s own. 
Part of the human tragedy is the 
universal yearning to raise a laugh, 
fettered by nature’s meagre dis- 
tribution of the necessary equipment. 

This brings me, in spirit, to 
No. 276 West 43rd Street, New York, 
headquarters of “Laughs Unlimited,” 
and to a kind offer from proprietor 
Art Paul to supply me with “gags, 
scripts, cartoons, special material, 
comedy songs and humor articles.” 

The offer is more than kind, it is 
generous, because the accompanying 
literature, a broadsheet symposium 
of tributes from satisfied customers 
and admiring columnists, suggests 
that Mr. Paul is already heavily 
committed. An illustration shows 
him ‘‘reading a nifty to Sol Sherman, 
tie manufacturer, who wants a joke 
for a convention speech”; he is much 
in demand by doctors ““‘who want 
amusing anecdotes to soothe their 
patients,” or women who are “called 
upon to speak before groups.” He is 
constantly besieged by “dentists, 
plumbers, salesmen, lawyers, bar- 
tenders, elevator operators, bankers, 
executives, governors and senators.” 
Only a hamorist’s shyness, no doubt, 
prevents even loftier claims; no 
reference is made to presidents; nor 
does the name of Governor Stevenson 
actually appear. But ex-Representa- 
tive Fred A. Hartley once bought 
thirty dollars’-worth of political 





BY J. 


rib-ticklers (including : “John L. Lewis 
with his eyebrows—they re so heavy, 
no wonder he can’t see eye to eye with 
anybody”), and Rudy Vallee is said 
to have subscribed $4 for the “Dr. 
Kinsey Monologue for Night Clubs.” 
(An article of Mr. Paul's belief is 
that “sex, in any form, is the all-time 
yock-yielder.”) 

Mr. Vallee’s purchase, I suppose, 
comes under the heading of “special 
material”—like that supplied to a 
lady client who wrote: “The 
General's wife insists I do ‘some- 
thing’ for our cabaret party. Would 
you have a narrative poem, a little 
on the suggestive side—not dirty— 
maybe a dumb blonde type of mono- 
logue?”’ And the master, alive to a 
fine distinction, did not fail. 

Mr. Paul deserves his success. 
Anyone who has seated himself 
before a blank sheet of paper under 
the pressing necessity of writing an 
original joke on it will see eye to eve 
with me on this. I must protest, 
however, at the way his publicity 
material constantly harps on the ease 
of the job. Asked by an interviewer: 
“Don’t you ever use a gag file?” he 
replies, ‘Anybody with a true 
comedy mind can think up a gag 
quicker than it would take to look it 
up in a file.” Or consider this, from 
a biographical passage : 

“He'd always been witty. Gags just 
came to him. When a movie magazine 
ran a contest for a joke to incorporate 
in ‘The Cohens and Kellys in Scotland,’ 
Art submitted: *‘He’s so cheap he reads 
between the lines.’ This netted him the 


first prize of $50 and an undying con- 
viction that it pays to coin yocks.” 
Now, it is deceitful to pretend 
that material of such calibre is thrown 
off just like that. In fairness to work- 
ing humorists the world over, Mr. 
Paul should make at least a glancing 
reference to the midnight oil, heart 
tremors, moist palms, digestive dis- 
locations and domestic acrimony 
which are a part of the humorist’s 
lot; as it is, he makes us look like a 
lot of playboys showering brilliant 
effects with the ease of a Catherine- 
wheel, 
Look at this: 
** Just before leaving the office, Paul 
sat down at his typewriter and wrote 


upon a little white slip: 
Scene: A movie set with three 
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Hollywood-type of movie chairs. On 
the back of one is written, producer; 
on the back of the second is written, 
director; on the back of the third is 
written, relative! 

P.S.—That gag just sold to the New 
Yorker magazine.” 


Obviously, Paul had been work- 
ing at this little masterpiece for 
years. The casual effect was nothing 
but a put-up job. When he pretends 
to come out spontaneously with, 
“Some guys like to hold their girls 
tight—I like to hold mine sober,” 
anyone in the same line of business 
knows it for the flower of a year’s 
intensive cultivation. 

My point is this. Once it catches 
on in editorial circles that joke 
production is as easy as Mr. Paul 
makes out, a living wage for the 
working humorist will disappear into 
economic history. I therefore appeal 
to Mr. Paul to soft-pedal this angle 
in future. Until I receive some form 
of guarantee to this effect I must 
regretfully decline to become a 
customer of ‘ Laughs Unlimited.” 

Doctors, dentists, plumbers, 
salesmen, lawyers, bartenders, ele- 
vator operators, bankers, executives, 
governors, senators, dumb blondes 
and Mr. Albert Ketélbey must, of 
course, do as they please. But I, for 
the moment, shall continue to coin 
my own yocks. 


a a 


“Population of the United States 
increased more from immigrants than 
from deaths in the first 10 years of this 
century.” 

The Daily Times Herald, Dallas 


Anything can happen there. 
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T begins in the horge-butcher’s, where nobody 

ventures except on his dog’s account. 

So I open with “Find me a high bit, I’m 
off fishing.” 

“My uncles,” remarks the butcher, a dainty 
man-—‘‘my uncles go fishing.” 

“Do you go with them?” 

“Me? Not likely.” 

And he recedes through the deorway into 
that tiled chamber from which automatically 
one averts the eye. 





* * * * * 

Really it began long before, with our friends who 
took a Frenchman walking. It was a fine day and the 
scenery pleasant, but no Frenchman just walks in the 
country, and soon this one was plucking edible snails 
from a hillside. After lunch they came to a valley with 


a little stream. ‘‘Crayfish!”’ he exclaimed, flung himself 


full-length, slid his arm into the water, and brought up 
two of them. 

That set it.off. He showed them how to construct 
nets, how to weight and bait them, how to catch your 
crayfish and cook him. Several expeditions had been 
made, and this year we had been admitted to the 
secret, 

Not that the local people would look at crayfish, or 
the owner of the right bank, a retired military man; 
but should any restaurant keeper or Soho provisioner 








get to hear, that would be the end of our crayfish. 
Already, you see, ours. 
+ * * » * * + 

“Where'd you say you were going ?”’ asks the butcher, 
with his head in the safe. 

“Oh,” I reply, “it’s just outside’—and pull myself 
up. Men who would arrive after dark and fling in, if 
you please, a horse's head (so the Frenehman had averred), 
all nested with twigs, and next day haul it out with 
every crayfish adhering. The uncles! 

Miles away,” I conclude; “that’s the bother.” 

“Just wondered,” says he, hacking. 

x % > + 4: * * 

It’s a fortnight since we made our first foray. Dull 
weather. The crayfish is nocturnal. But some fisher- 
men favour a come-and-go sunlight, and one relates 
how, on a hot afternoon, having stretched himself on 
the bank to read, he heard a strange scratching noise and 
looked up to see them ascending out of the water in 
hundreds, in thousands . 

The valley seemed to encourage secrecy—this or 
the next? Our road narrowed and then with the twists 
and descents of a well-kept lane we were in the village; 
a couple of score old houses, two pubs, a church, and 
the stream. This, winding, we followed down, past 
boys with jam jars and nets, girls on stiles, to the semi- 
privacy of the fields. Stumpy willows; cattle bridge, 
and no cattle; behind us the village roofs, ahead ploughed 
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acres. For a half-mile or so it was all ours—and the 
crayfish’s. 

+ + * * + . * 
“How's that?” asks the butcher, returning. 
Horrible !—just the thing! 

* a * * * ms * 

We had settled on a convenient bend where there 
was a bedding of water-thyme and the current ran deep, 
and lowered our nets—-noisomely baited—at six-foot 
intervals. Ten minutes to wait. 

But it was such a little, such an ordinary stream, 
and not a crayfish in sight. 

Grass-heads swayed. A faint squealing as of pigs 
came from a mechanical rake on the hill. The wooded 
ridges hedged us in from who knows what tentacles of 
suburb, what roaring roads, 

A train nosed up the valley. ‘‘ Nice train,” said one. 
“Tn seventy years,” said another, “someone will be 
saying ‘nice jet.” “Perhaps he'll be crayfishing.” 
* Let’s pull up.” It wasn't time, but we rushed, each to 
a net, and lifted... ‘ 

* me : a” * * * * 
“Crayfish,” says the butcher, sniffing, “can’t say 

I fancy ‘em myself.” 

ok * * + # * 

Two came up with the first net, five with the second, 
several more with the third and fourth. Soon we were 
snatching them out—mud-coloured, clinging, clawing, 
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hissing things—in half-dozens and dozens, to be crammed 
into a straw shopping bag strung along the top with a 
gap. Some fell, backing quickly into hummocks; others 

waved wicked pincers, or rattled that tail-piece grandly 

known as “the telson.” Within the hour, bag full, we 
were in one of the pubs discussing with the landlord 

everything except crayfish. 

We took away a big bottle of cider. Having caught 
your crayfish, you keep him twenty-four hours (so that 
he'll clear), and then cook and eat him: a sequence of 
mingled alarms and delights. 

In the night I woke to hear a stirring and crackling 
as of newly lit twigs. The crayfish, still sewn up tight, 
in the bath. 

Then the next evening, dreading what was to happen, 
with the crayfish suddenly let loose in the bath like giant 
ants discovered, and a dixie bubbling with cider and 
water, onion, herbs... I won't go on, It wasn’t quite 
as bad as we'd feared, and with the first mouthfuls we 
forgave one another. 

* * * * * * * 

My conversation with the butcher has now reached 
double tracks. 

“That ought to make them bite,” I agree, recoiling ; 
but then advancing, ‘How's the fillet?” 

“L'il wrap it up well. Very nice and tender.” 

“Good, Don't wrap them up together.” 

“Two and ninepence do you?” 

“Allright. Which is which ? Thank you, good day.” 

Good fishing.” 

a * * * * * a 

That steak was the best I’d tasted in months, and 
we had a bumper catch, 

One thing, don’t let your crayfish catch you. He 
may stray, disconcertingly, in railway trains or, worse, 
in your own house. Once let him peep at you round the 
coal-scuttle or from a cushion, and you're lost. IT know 
a poor fellow who, starting as we did, now has a crayfish 
in a tank on his window-sill. He feeds it with garden 
worms: he watches over its moults, and receives its 
sometimes painful caresses. G. W. Sronter 








MY own monumental life-work— 

the Hale 

Report on the Human Male— 

Is the ripe fruit of ruddy 

Great weary years of study. 

We researchers have found 

Fresh ground 

In devoting our attention 

To what in the matter of sex and 
other things men do not do, or 
men seldom do, or men do 
hardly worth a mention, 

Using the combined analytical 
methods of Dr. Kinsey and 
Bishop Colenso. 

Sunday papers, please copy in 
extenso, 


In the matter of sex, now, men 

(Up to seventy-three per cent over 
the age of ten) 

Appear to find an _ absorbing 
attraction 

In simple Inaction. 


And whether you put it down to 
untutored mental haziness 

Or just to laziness, 

The fact remains that thirty-two-and- 
a-half per cent have never 
kissed a lady’s patella, 

And sixty-six per cent still go to bed 
swathed in hygienic Soporella, 

And quite a number are so sexually 
childish 

That they never go wild, or even 
wildish, 

Over such well-known fetishes as 
porpoises, 

Old boots, bicycle bells, or coroner's 
corpuses, 

(The figure here varies from 
point-nought-eight per cent 
in stockbrokers 

To ninety-nine-point-nine recurr- 
ing in Portsmouth stokers: 

That's where they largely lack 
it 

In the lower income bracket.) 


Sexual (and Other) Inaction in the Human Male 


Sut per contra fifty per cent of 
these twenty-cight per cent 
have roared 

With panic, and pulled the communi- 
cation cord, 


It must also be confessed 

That the results of our ‘Free 
Association” test 

Came to us as a shock, 

Thus, confronted with a stick of 
seaside rock, 

Kighty-nine per cent of males over 
twenty-one shed only a dim 
light on 

This interesting and evocative 
subject by promptly replying 
“Brighton.” 

In Wales, the point was even more 
sadly missed with 

The ninety per cent who answered 
“Darro me! Aberystwyth!” 


As for Ireland, we nearly abandoned 
that, 

After sixteen hours with a Dubliner 
(cunningly code-named Pat) 

Who sat all day in a snug 

With a glass in his hand and his head 
on his lug, 

And when we pointed out the sheer 
inactivity of being nothing, not 
even plain hetero, 

Said “For the sake of a quiet life, 
me boyo, what could be 
better-o ?” 


We investigators find little or no 
satisfaction 


In such evidences of sexual inaction. 


_4e 


And twenty-eight per cent of O24 


males after marriage 
Have never winked at a lady 
when alone with her in a 
railway carriage ; 
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Moreover, apart from sex, our 
statistical facts 

Reveal that the male commits in- 
numerable Un-Acts. 

Thus, forty-two per cent of the less 
sensitive (or bolder) 

Husbands of Pimlico do not even 
under pressure go to Tristan und 
Tsolde, 

And the lack of interest aroused by 
folk-dancing in the Conservative 
Club of Dolgelly 

Is proportionately deathly. 

And forty-one per cent in Torbay 
would not recognize the “*Mona 
Lisa”’ or ‘‘ The Gleaners,” 

And seventy-six per cent of South 
Shields miners never take their 
trousers to the cleaners, 

And in short the percentage 

Of all men (over the Dissent-Age) 

Who are not in a state of inaction— 

In such matters as mending bath- 
taps, or paying the radio licence, 
or taking out decent insurances 
for the sake of Wife and Babes, 
and brushing up their French, 
and keeping abreast of Mr. 
Graham Greene’s new hem-line 
for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and visiting the Natural History 
Museum, and remembering birth- 
days, and putting cigarette-ends 
in the right-place-not-the-bath, 
and loving Mr. R. A. Butler 
for himself, and meeting distant 
relatives at Liverpool Street, and 
standing up to head-waiters, 
and in general avoiding a 
personal premature appearance 
of petrifaction 

Our researches prove 

That in life as in love 

The percentage of even moderately 
active males to be infinitesimal, 

Or at any rate down to our last 
dear, darling, dirty decimal. 


0 0 o 


These statistical facts of Inaction 
in Man 

Were always the same since the 
creature began, 

And apply to the high and the 
low and the middle: 

With a toora-too-lay and a fol-de- 
rol riddle. 
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Thank goodness the raucous teeming pleasure ground in Battersea Park will soon yield place 
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—to the quiet blissful groves we knew of yore. 
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Boswell on The Grand Tour 


hie 
ah Ver, 
rt 


'ESDAY 4 DecempBer, After taking a walk 
in the vallon, | went to the door of Monsieur 
Rousseau. Mademoiselle Le 
abroad, and I could not get in. I met her 
on the street, and she said, ‘Monsieur 
tousseau will let you know this afternoon at 
what hour he can see you.” I dined at the 
table d’héte with a Monsieur Durey, a Parisian, 
son toarich financier, but obliged to fly on 
account of lettres de cachet which were taken 
out against him by his sister's influence, who 
is married to a man in power, and wants to 
have all the fortune of her father. 
Durey is, however, a sad dog. 


Vasseur was 


This same 
He has spent 
a vast deal of money upon women, and upon absurd 
plans for the Young Pretender, He is a 
author, writes criticism in the 


you a Journal 


Encyclopédique, and even composes you a system of 


education on a plan entirely new. 
seen the light. Small will be the light which it will 
impart—‘‘Not light, but rather darkness visible.” 
Monsieur Durey lives snug at MOtiers and eats in the inn, 
when some good friend does not invite him. 

My other companion was Monsieur de Turo, who 


This last has not yet 
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MONSIEUR ROUSSEAU MAKES A PUN 


has an estate in the neighbourhood, has travelled a good 
deal, has a good deal of knowledge, and is a tall, stout 
young fellow. But with the whim of an English oddity, 
he lives constantly in this inn. The inhabitants of the 
village have named him their Governor, an office of 
small authority but of consequence enough to make 
Monsieur de Turo hold his head extremely high. I have 
seen him grant a pass to a beggar with great dignity. 
He generally keeps a parcel of dogs, and goes a-hunting 
on the hills. Scandal says that he is intimately con- 
nected with my youngest landlady. Perhaps I have 
done him an injury in the spelling of his name. Perhaps 
he writes it Thurot, and possibly may be a near relation 
of the gallant Captain Thurot who during the last war 
awed and dismayed the coasts of Caledonia. After 
dinner I waited on Monsieur Martinet, the Chatelain, 
a knowing, hearty fellow. He 
with him. 


engaged me to sup 

At five I went to Monsieur Rousseau, whom I found 
more gay than he had been yesterday. We joked on 
Mademoiselle Le Vasseur for keeping him under lock 
and key. She, to defend herself, said he had another 
Said he, * 
can keep nothing to yourself.” 


door to get out at. Ah, Mademoiselle, you 
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He gave me the character of the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, ‘‘a man who did good, simply because he chose 
to do good; a man without enthusiasm. One might say 
that he was passionately reasonable. He would come 
to a discussion armed with notes, and he used to say, 
‘I shall be sneered at for this,’ ‘I shall get a hissing for 
that.’ It was all one to him. He carried his principles 
into the merest trifles. For example, he used to wear 
his watch suspended from a button on his coat, because 
that was more convenient. As he was precluded from 
marriage, he kept mistresses, and made no secret of it. 
He had a number of sons. He would allow them to 
adopt none but the most strictly useful professions; for 
example, he would not allow any son of his to be a wig- 
maker. ‘For,’ said he, ‘so long as Nature continues to 
supply us with hair, the profession of wig-making must 
always be full of uncertainty.” He was completely 
indifferent to the opinion of men, saying that they were 
merely overgrown children. After paying a long visit to 
a certain lady, he said to her, ‘Madam, I perceive I am 
wearisome to you, but that is a matter of no moment 
to me. You amuse me.’ One of Louis XTV's creatures 
had him turned out of the Academy for a speech he had 
made there. Yet he perpetually visited this man. 
‘For,’ said he, ‘he acted in his own interests, and I bear 
him no grudge for that. He amuses me. He has no 
yrounds for being offended with me. T have grounds for 
offence against him, but T am not offended.’ In short, 
he continued to eall on this Academician, until the latter 
put a stop to it because he found it disagreeable to see a 
man whom he had injured. He had plenty of good sense, 
but a faulty style: long-winded and diffuse, yet always 
proving his point. He was a favourite with women; 
he would go his own way independently, and he won 
respect. If you become a Member of Parliament, you 
nust resemble the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. You must 
stick to your principles.” Boswe xt. “ But, then, one must 
he very well instructed.” Rousseau. “Ah, sure enough. 
You must have a well-furnished head.” Boswett, 
But, sir, a Member of Parliament who behaves as a 
strictly honest man is regarded as a crazy fool.” 
Rousseau. ‘Well then, you must be a crazy fool of a 
Member ; and believe me, such a man will be respected 
that is, if he holds consistently by his principles. A man 
who changes round on every occasion is another affair.” 

He talked of his Plan for Perpetual Peace, taken from 
the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 1 frankly owned that I had not 
read it. “No?” said he—then took one down from liis 
hookease and gave it me. I asked him smilingly if he 
would not put his name upon it. He laughed heartily 
at me, If talked to him of the German album and how 
I had been forced to take one; but that except what was 
written by the person who gave it me, there was nothing 
in it. Said he, “Then your album is album.” 
was a sally for you. 


There 
A precious pearl; a pun made by 
tousseau. He said, “I have seen the Scottish Highlanders 
in France. 


I love the Scots; not because my Lord 
Marischal is one of them but because he praises them. 
You are irksome to me. It’s my nature. I cannot help 
it.” BosweLt. “Do not stand on ceremony with me.” 
LOUSSEAU, 


“Go away.” 
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Mademoiselle always accompanies me to the door. 
She said, “I have been twenty-two years with Monsieur 
Rousseau; | would not give up my place to be Queen of 
France. 1 try to profit by the good advice he gives me. 
If he should die, I shall have to go into a convent.” 
She is a very good girl, and deserves to be esteemed for 
her constancy to a man so valuable. His simplicity is 
beautiful. He consulted Mademoiselle and her mother 
on the merits of his Héloise and his Nmile. 

I supped with the Chatelain. He said, “We two 
are alone, so as to be free to talk of my Lord Marischal 
and nothing else.” We were hearty. 


B a 


“Chaos reigned at Le 
the United States, 
beer, and Presidente Peron 


Havre, where five transatlantic: 
Ile de France, Normania, Crote 
all arrived yesterday, The shipping 
lines concerned arranged for bus and lorry convoys to take 
them to Paris.”—-Manchester Guardian 


That 
5 


ships 


moved the chaos where it didn’t show so much. 





HE literary crisis in Eastern 

Europe and beyond, referred 

to in these pages three months 
ago, entered upon a new phase last 
week with the publication in East 
Berlin of a revised list of terms of 
abuse officially approved for describ- 
ing the activities of Western Nations. 
This replaces the one hundred and 
seventy-eight terms of abuse banned 
during May, “ pending revised direc- 
tives for the correct treatment of 
political questions.” 

From a rapid survey, conducted 
under considerable difficulties, it 
appears that reaction throughout the 
peace-loving areas under Soviet 
influence has been disappointingly 
mixed. Veteran political-columnist 
Sergei Polovsk, in a statement to 
his wife over the breakfast-table, is 
alleged to have said: “I am too old 
a dog to learn new lists of terms of 
abuse, I shall continue with my 
series of articles on Poultry Feeding 
from Household Scraps.” Arrested 
later, Polovsk admitted that prior 
to the distribution of American food 
parcels there had not been any 
household scraps. He confessed that 
he had always been a carrion vulture 
and misleader of public opinion. 

Erich Biebestraum, whose epic 
poem, Working - Towards - a - New - 
Blueprint - for - Social - Regeneration - 


"AS you Know, 1 had 
intended to address members 

AF the British Association 
om ' The Boon of Electnaly ', 
buk owmg 1 coreumstances 
beyowd my control... ” 





Through a Rose-tinted Keyhole BY WILLIAM THORNTON 


Hand-in-Hand-with-Our-Enlightened- 
Soviet- Neighbours, has lain untouched 
in a chest of drawers for the past 
three months, was even less re- 
strained. ‘This is a very disappoint- 
ing list,” he stated, “‘and no help to 
me at all. Canto LX of my poem will 
now have to be scrapped in its 
entirety ; the substitution of Chewing- 
gum Spivs and Monkey-killers for 
Imperialist Bloodsuckers and De- 
humanized Western Bandits not only 
wrecks the imagery of the canto but 
would also place an_ intolerable 
strain on the scansion of the 
choruses.” In a further statement, 
made as he was being hauled away 
to the cells, Biebestraum observed 
that there should have been some 
literary men on the committee. 
“Three months,” he shouted wildly, 
“to amend Boogie-woogie gangsters 
into Boogie-doogie tramps—whatever 
they may be!” 

Further east the response was a 
little more encouraging. The Head- 
master of the Omsk Secondary 
Modern School welcomed the new 
list. ““We have had a difficult term,” 
he said, “but with the publication of 
the new list discipline can be tightened 
again. The senior boys have been 
assigned the task of learning it by 
heart, and several of the junior boys 
are already writing out “I must try 
not to be a carrion-eating servile 
imitator” five hundred times. We 
think this is an excellent list and 
have already started amending our 
history text-books.”’ 

Considerable enthusiasm is like- 
wise reported in artistic circles 
centring round the Pripet Marshes. 
Work has begun on the choreography 
of a new ballet provisionally entitled 
Arsenic Mixers and Paralytic Syco- 
phants of the Atlantic Seaboard, and 
a comic opera featuring parasitic 
traditionalists, leprous heroes, playboy 
soldiers, and conceited dandies, is 
planned for the winter. According 
to the Secretary of the Pripet Marshes 


Council for the Encouragement of 


Music and the Arts the list has 
proved “most stimulating.” 

Still further east, in Verk- 
hoyansk, where the banning of the 
terms of abuse during May revealed 
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serious gaps in the indoctrination of 
numbers of collective moss-gatherers, 
steps are to be taken to eradicate the 
well-meaning but archaic forms of 
speech which have lingered amongst 
the aged and illiterate members of 
the community. Aiu official of the 
Verkhoyansk Adult Education Com- 
mittee has stated: ‘Our problem is 
rather a different one: it is not so 
much a matter of restraining the 
men from using the previous list as 
persuading the older students to 
stop talking about Czarist money- 
grubbers, Grinders of the Faces of 
the Poor, Enemies of the Classless 
Society. Only the very exceptional 
moss-gatherer has anything ap- 
proaching a really international out- 
look.” The substantial truth of this 
view of the matter was borne out by 
the repeated interjections of the 
moss-gatherers’ spokesman: ‘When 
do we get this mechanical moss- 
gatherer Lenin was promising?” 

All those, however, are merely 
isolated incidents. In the western 
regions of the Soviet territories the 
new list has been accepted with 
satisfaction, if not with acclamation. 
Agitprop reports a resumed demand 
by orators who have been speechless 
since May, the clicking of type- 
writers floats once more upon the 
evening air; and the great presses in 
the city newspaper buildings are 
clanking into action. Above all, the 
Man in the Street—that tremendous 
personage of whom all governments 
are but the humble servants—is 
pleased to find the contents of his 
evening paper returning to some- 
thing like normal. *’Course I 
enjoyed the nature articles,” as one 
of them put it, ‘but you couldn’t be 
expected to go on reading them. I 
reckon the Press is only catching up 
with public opinion with this new 
series on the Degenerate Rabble and 
Effete Betrayers of Humanity!” 


& & 


“Bakers Treap Waritry Over Wuire 
BREAD” 
Manchester Evening News 
Didn’t know which side it was 
buttered, perhaps. 
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Vous savez bien, mon cher ami, que la robe a 300,000 esb impossible. 
Avec tous ces impots nous sommes ruinés. Je prendrais alors les deux & 250,000.” 
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Slimming by Gravity BY 


HE deliberations of the Royal 
Society of Medicine do not 
receive nearly enough publicity. 
Who, for instance (apart from a 
handful of Fellows who probably do 
not need the information anyway) 
knows anything about the dramatic 


revelation recently made by an 


eminent professor on the subject of 


weight and gravity? 

The idea occurred to him when 
musing on the fact that birds begin 
to mate in the spring. It is only when 
the light falling on their heads and 
necks reaches a certain intensity, he 
reflected, that their fancy turns to 
love. So why, he wondered, should 
not weight be similarly controlled by 
gravity? (To the lay mind, the con- 
nection may seem a trifle obscure, 
but that is scarcely the professor's 
fault.) 

He decided to test his idea. 
First of all, he wanted to confirm a 
suspicion he had long nursed that 
while some people are fat, others are 
thin. The layman might not feel that 
this simple truth stands in urgent 
need of confirmation, but to the 


scientist nothing is a fact until it 
has an experiment behind it. 

The professor called for volun- 
teers, but their willingness to be 
martyrs to science was not severely 
tested by his first experiment. All 
they had to do was to lie in bed and 
eat as much as they possibly could of 
the gargantuan meals constantly 
laid before them. They ate two or 
three times as much as they normally 
would, and at the end of a week or 
so the professor was able to record 
with satisfaction that the naturally 
fat group had put on a vast amount 
of weight, while the naturally thin 
were as meagre as ever. 

The next experiment was more 
trying, for he required his volunteers 
to wear coal-gas balloons strapped to 
their arms. This was not designed 
to take the weight off their feet but 
to lessen the pull of gravity and so— 
according to the professor’s theory 

make his subjects grow fatter. 
At the end of twenty-four hours they 
had indeed put on a pound or two, 
but here the experiment ran into 
difficulties. The volunteers, showing 
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PAIN 


none of that glad martyrdom that 
science expects, complained that the 
balloons interfered with their sleep 
by night; they even got hold of the 
idea that they made them con- 
spicuous by day. In the end, none of 
them would consent to wear the 
long enough for definite 
results to be established. 


balloons 


The professor turned to rats. 
Rats, he thought, would show none 
of this fractious disposition to fuss 
over trifles would serve his 
purpose equally well. So he dressed 
his rats in chain-mail and _ put 
them to live under a magnet; but 
complications cropped up which he 
has omitted to specify in detail. 
Perhaps the rats, depressed by the 
weight of their unaccustomed armour, 
lost their appetites and grew thin 
instead of fat. Or perhaps the 
mathematics of working out the 
effect of the chain-mail in increasing 
gravitational pull, against the effect 
of the magnet in decreasing it, and 
balancing both against the extra 
energy demanded of the rats in sup- 
porting their corselets of metal, was 
too much for the professor. This is 
quite possible, for it was certainly 
mathematics which defeated him in 
his next experiment. 

Abandoning rats, he decided to 
give human beings another chance. 
He called up his volunteers and 
loaded them this time with sandbags 
in order to see if the increase in the 
pull of gravity thus caused would 
make the volunteers lose weight. 
At the end of twenty-four hours the 
results again were encouraging, for 
all the volunteers had lost a pound 
or two; but here a horrid doubt 
crept in. Was it really gravity 
which responsible? Exercise 
undoubtedly reduces weight (though 
not very effectively), and muscular 
effort is certainly called for in lugging 
about a load of sandbags. The pro- 


and 


was 


fessor, a notable mathematician by 
any standards, completely failed to 
disentangle all the factors involved 
and was obliged to conclude that 
the ‘experimental results defied 
analysis.” 

Now, however, he feels that the 
solution is in his hands. All that is 
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“I’m sorry to disappoint you, sir, but these seem to be only imitations.” 


needed, he thinks, is to shut some 
rats and mice in a specially designed 
centrifuge and accustom them to 
living their lives in revolutions. Then 
he will balance the centrifugal force 
against the gravitational pull, and all 
will be crystal clear. In the mean- 
time, however, the centrifuge has not 
been designed and no animal has yet 
made this adventurous change in its 
style of living. And so the professor, 
while still holding to his theory, 
cannot declare it to be fact. 

But need the public wait for the 
pernickety standards of proof which 
scientists demand? Already the 
theory has far more experimental 
evidence behind it than many of the 
remedies enthusiastically adopted by 
slimimers. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for 


the scientifically-minded to try out 
a brand new method of slimming. 
No more unpleasant dieting, no more 
pills and potions, no more uncom- 
fortable exercises—all that is de- 
manded is something a little unusual, 
perhaps, in the way of adornment. 
Gaily-decorated sandbags, strapped 
to cunningly-selected portions of the 
person, might well strike a new note 
in fashion. Bracelets, anklets and 
even tiaras of solid lead would add a 
touch of distinction to the toilette, 
while melting away those unwanted 
pounds. 

The scraggy can benefit as well 
as the plump. Their plight has been 
even worse in the past, for medical 
knowledge has been able to offer 
them almost no help at all. Now, 
with a cluster of bright balloons 
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firmly strapped to their arms and 
walking—literally—on air, they can 
waft on their way upheld not merely 
by the balloons but by the assurance 
that they are effortlessly putting on 
flesh with every passing minute. 

Yes—these learned men are far 
too shy. It isno less than their duty 
to allow the public to share in such 
treasures of knowledge. 


B B 


“NOTE TO PAGE A 14 COMMONS, TUO 
QUOQUE LITERALLY MEANS “AND YOU 
Too!, JULIUS C.FSAR USED THE PHRASE 
‘TUO QUOQUE, BRUTUS’ WHEN HE 
FOUND BRUTUS AMG T CONSPIRATORS 
acst HI™M.’’—From a News Agency Tape 
Machine Message 


Shakespeare’s error, then. 





“BOOKING OFFICE _ 


Time - Lag 


N one of those rapid schematiza- 
tions that are Sociology’s main 
gift to Conversation, a friend 

once said to me that the time-lag was 
nil among highbrows, about ten 
years among middlebrows and a 
good half-century among lowbrows. 
You could probably work out a 
fairly convincing “ ideas-drift ’ theory 
on these lines; but it does not work 
with books. Like the cclocanth, 
outmoded types of reader live on 
without evolving, their personal 
time-lag getting longer and longer. 
These middlebrows from the last 
century are horrifying to meet, and 
yet exciting because they preserve a 
contemporary vision of the past. 

When I read critical essays about 

Galsworthy’s re-emergence and a 
slump in Isherwood and the reaction 
of young poets against the influence 
of Dylan Thomas, I remember a 
Secondary School Sixth Form in 1934. 
I sat in the wings, learning how to 
teach, while an elderly man with the 
confidence in his audience of a minor 
prophet read bits aloud from The 
Times Literary Supplement and in- 
vited his pupils to sneer with him. 
One morning he read a short quota- 
tion with vividly mimed nausea and 
said, “This is a product of the pen 
of a female fiction-writer named, I 
am given to understand, Woolf.” 
He told me that after a public 
lecture—he lectured a good deal 

somebody had asked him to recom- 
mend a modern writer. “There is 
really no one since Dickens, is 
there?” he said to me, *‘ Perhaps 
Priestley comes nearest; but there is 


certainly a marked diminution of 


power,” 

I found even more striking time- 
lags a few yeeors later, when I was 
running a column of advice to poets 
in Great Thoughts, a periodical of 
high moral tone and no mean stable- 
mate of Sunday at Home. Readers 
from all over the world sent in verses 
and I pointed out ways in which they 


could improve their work. I was 
teaching in a private school at the 
time and the desire to pass on my 
sufferings may explain a_ certain 
harshness of tone in my comments. 
Previously the column had been run 


anonymously by Mr. R. L. Mégroz, 
whose tone was kinder than mine; 
but then he had appeared in print 
before—I hadn't, my only qualifica- 
tions for the post being the Editor’s 
kindly recollections of our school days 
together and my _ willingness to 
review books free. 

The strongest literary influence 


on these obscure but keen poets of 


the late thirties was Tom Moore. 
Lovers languished; honeysuckle 
smelled as ceaselessly as a tannery; 
moths were singed in flames. I found 
there were poetry clubs and versify- 
ing circles; but this literary under- 
world was not a source of folk-art or 
even of the kind of exuberant vul- 
garity that appeals to Miss Barbara 
Jones. It was genteel, etiolated, 
with the sad, pretentious incom- 
petence of guest-house cookery. The 
atmosphere is rendered in these lines 
from Crouch End: Ambition is the 
soul of my desire, Though not for 
worldly goods or selfish gain. 
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I was always afraid that some 
hoaxer would send me in some well- 
established verse and, bemused by 
its company, I should not spot it but 
thunder away at the writer, advising 
him to read more modern poetry and 
keep an eye on those cesuras of his. 
I was also afraid, though more 
altruistically, of missing some Ettrick 
Shepherd or other trouvaille. I knew 
from Professor I. A. Richards’s 
Practical Criticism how difficult it is 
to recognize a good poem if nobody 
has told you that it is good. 

Brusquely I chided my flock: 
“The unfailing gloom of your verse 
does not ring true and sometimes the 
lines do not scan.” “‘ Putting stress 
accents at intervals does not make 
prose into poetry. Follows noon ihe 
morn and twilight likewise too is not 
one of your best lines.” Sometimes 


I asked awkward questions: ‘Why 
do you say the lark was singing like 


a nightingale?” ‘“‘How can you 
wreathe garlands of dew and flowers ? 
If the dew is to be interwoven with 
the flowers the process is impossible, 
and if the flowers are to be inter- 
woven with one another and the dew 
not shaken from them the garland 
will be damp and unpleasant to 
wear.” Occasionally I gave some 
mild praise: ‘“‘As far as one can 
judge a sonnet sequence by three 
sonnets you seem to be making a 
good attempt”; but then I fell to 
scolding again: ‘““Why do you say 
that honey is sweeter than peas?” 
One might have expected belated 
Georgians, schoolmistresses soaked in 
Poems of To-day, even Celtic twilight. 
It was the width of the gap that 
amazed me. Once a female friend 
sent me a parcel of peems by a Young 
Poetess who did not feel prepared to 
submit herself to the gaze of the 
multitude in person, This rare spirit 
sickened of the grossly material 
world and kept herself exalted by 
communing with the spirit of Shelley, 
that radiant, unearthbound spirit. 
Irritated by plodding through all 
this I rather rudely wrote back that 
Shelley had tried to run a steamboat 
service on the Adriatic and had the 
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interests, though not the abilities, of 


Lord Nuffield. The Female Friend 
wrote a justly offended reply saying 
that she hoped the Poetess would be 
able to pluck some advantage from my 
unconventionally expressed critique. 
I did not pay much attention. It was 
the week of Munich. 

It is odd that whereas twenty years 
ago the educated young were rebels, 
to-day they seem to lack the spirit of 
experiment that inspired us. I have 
found them resistant to even so out- 
standing an ultra-modern as D. H. 
Lawrence, and it is extraordinary that 
so many of them should still be 
admirers of Rupert Brooke. I have 
myself, of course, been in the vanguard 
of literary appreciation for years .. . 
and years ... and years. 

R. G. G. Price 


A Different Face. 
Heinemann, 10/6 


Olivia Manning. 


Miss Olivia Manning is one of the 
best of our contemporary novelists. 
A Different Face is perhaps not quite so 
unusual and compelling as her earlier 
book, School for Love, but it is a remark- 
able, if somewhat depressing, novel. 
Hugo Fletcher returns from six years 
in Egypt (as a teacher under ‘the 
P.I.”) to find the school in England in 
which he has invested his savings has 
failed before his arrival. He had 
chosen the job for its proximity to 
Coldmouth, seaside scene of his un- 
happy youth. 

We are therefore shown Fletcher's 


life simultaneously at two distinct 
periods: his early days, and _ his 
experiences with the disreputable 


establishment in which he now finds 
himself involved. Miss Manning writes 
with feeling and real ability. Bombed 
Coldmouth, in the immediately post- 
war period, is admirably conveyed. 
Perhaps she piles on the horrors a bit 
too much. Fletcher’s situation is 
interesting im itself, so that the reader 
almost regrets the serious vein neces- 
sitated by various violent tragedies 

wishing to see the story worked out in 
a more humdrum manner. At moments 
the plot suggests almost the making of 
a play. A. P. 


Sound Barrier. Neville Duke and 


Edward Lanchberry. Cassell, 8/6 

The reader in search of airborne 
excitement of the there-I-was-upside- 
down-at-nought-feet variety will not 
find it in this short study, by two dis- 
tinguished pilots, of the problems of 
high-speed flight. It is an exposition, 
in language simple enough for the 
layman to understand, of the issues 
that face the designers and users of 
aireraft built to fly at high subsonic 
and supersonic speeds and high alti- 
tudes. It is given especial interest by 
the many references to the contem- 
porary projects of designers in England 





and abroad; and so up-to-date is this 
information that it includes a descrip- 
tion of an experimental British fighter 
whose existence has not otherwise been 
revealed to the public. 


With “sonic bangs” and new 
speed records so much—-to take a 
convenient phrase—in the air, this 


book will be of great interest to those 
many amateurs of flying who almost, 
but not quite, understand the problems 
that attach to the raising of aircraft 
speeds beyond the velocity of sound. 
It is illustrated by numerous simple 
diagrams and well-chosen photographs. 
B.A. Y. 


The Oxford Book of English Talk. 
Edited by James Sutherland. Oxford 
University Press, 18/- 

Mr. Sutherland has tried to compile 
a volume to record how people in 
England have talked since the fifteenth 
century, the turn and tone of their 
conversation. For this he has dug into 
verbatim court reports, racily-written 
reminiscences, Hansard, and talks on 
the B.B.C., as well as the “regular” 
authors one would expect to find, the 
people who tried to invent talk that 
sounded like the real thing. These 
last, with some of the scripted wireless 
talks, show most clearly Mr. Suther- 
land’s difficulty; the Dolly Dialogues, 
for instance, and even the carefully 
exaggerated schoolmaster-talk of 
Kipling’s Mr. King sound so much 
more like casual conversation than the 
verbatim reports do. 

This will make a good book to 
put at one’s guests’ bedsides, for the 
editor has tried to snare them into 
doing something more than merely 
re-reading their favourite authors by 
hiding ali reference to writers and 


their books in a small unalphabetical 
P. dD. 


appendix. 







Souls in Torment. Ronald 
Perpetua Ltd., 12/6 

Mr. Searle's latest collection of 
drawings is well up to standard. It 
marks the end of St. Trinian’s—a 
demise which will certainly and pro- 
perly be mourned, but which has tho 
compensation that it will serve to turn 
a unique talent into other directions. 
Some indication of whither is provided 
by Souls in Torment. There is a highly 
diverting literary section (‘ Pocket 
Editions fitted while you wait,” 
*“Mine’s a Tristram Shandy,” etc.), 
and another on finance, or, more 
specifically, on how to get what 
Americans call a “raise.” This section 
contains the delectable drawing repro- 
duced on this page. There may, for all 
I know, be those who are less than 
enthusiastic about Ronald Searle's 
work, but to addicts like myself they 
are incomprehensible. Incidentally, his 
drawings lend themselves particularly 
well to book publication because of 
the vivid continuity provided by his 
bizarre, but still sharp, and pungent, 
if not macabre, attitude of mind. 

M. M. 


Searle. 


More Studies in Murder. 
Pearson. Arco, 12/6 

To say that this book is chiefly 
remarkable for the disparity between 
the claims on its jacket and the 
material in its pages would be less than 
fair to the late author; all the same, for 
the blurb to speak of Mr. Pearson’s 
brilliant analyses,” “intuitive 
methods” and ‘oblique insight into 
the minds and motives of the principal 
participants in these still-fascinating 
human-life-dramas” amounts almost 
to sharp practice—when the author, 
in fact, is often so short on analysis and 
intuition and insight that he abandons 
an unsolved mystery without offering 


Edmund 


7. “I think I ought to tell you, 
sir, Brown's are trying to 
pump me about our next 


year's programme.” 


From Ronald Searle's Souls in Torment, reviewed on this page. 
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a personal theory of any kind what- 
soever. 

jut perhaps the blurb’s unkindest 
claim is that Mr. Pearson “approaches 
his subject in a serious and academic 
manner’; the book’s charm, if the 
word is not wry in the circum: 
stances, lies in its light-hearted gusto. 
To describe how Domenico Cataido, 
having just had his throat cut from 
behind by a lady friend, sprang from 
his chair ‘“‘thoroughly dismayed” must 
compel admiration from any cén- 
noisseur of language. J. BB. 


too 


The Marshal Duke of Berwick. 
Charles Petrie, Bt. 
woode, 25 - 


Sir 
Eyre a nd Spottis- 


The son of King James the Second 
and Marlborough’s sister has a strong 
claim to be accounted the most 
admirable of the Stuarts. He was a 
magnificent soldier, the peer of Villars 
and Eugéne, if not of his own tremend.- 
ous uncle, He was wise in political 
judgment, a realist without cynicism; 
to whom his half-brother might have 
listened with greater profit than to a 
Mar or an Ormonde. He was loyal, 
courageous and humane, and = of 
absolute integrity. 

Of this fine man Sir Charles Petrie 
is the obvious biographer. With his 
affection for the Stuarts and his sym- 
pathy with the Jacobites, his learning 
in matters military and all that relates 
to Spain, the scene of Berwick’s most 
memorable exploits, he has almost a 
superabundance of qualifications. He 
has put them to use in a book which is 
as lively as well-found, always lucid 
and conspicuously fair. One may 
dispute an occasional finding; one may 
deplore some carelessness in proof- 
reading; but one reads with unflagging 
interest and pleasure, and an encour- 
agement engendered by the virtues of 
the subject. F. B. 


Too Late the Phalarope, 
Cape, 10/6 

“If you touch a black woman 
and you're discovered, nothing ll save 
you.” Police Lieutenant Pieter van 
Viaanderen gives this warning to a 
youth on an early page of Mr. Paton’s 
novel. At the end of the book van 
Viaanderen himself has disobeyed this 
law and, although popular as a man 
and idolized as a magnificent Rugby 
player, has been utterly destroyed. 
Only South Africans can know whether 
the case has been overstated, but there 
can be no doubt of Mr. Paton’s skill in 
the stating. The story is told through 
the pen of an aunt who is herself half 
in love with young Pieter, and only 
occasionally submerges her feelings in 
a flood of near-Biblical rhetoric; the 
effect of this device is quite to eliminate 
the probabilities of tedium in the 
“propagandist novel.” Mr. Paton’s 
book may incidentally be propaganda 
for his own view of race relations, but 


Alan Paton. 


it is primarily an acute study of 
several characters in conflict. At 
least two of these characters, the 
tormented Pieter and his rigid old Boer 
father who reads no book but the 
Bible and regards the struggle against 
Hitler as an English war, are creations 
of quite uncommon power. J.S. 


The Overloaded Ark. 
Durrell. Faber, 15/- 

There is not a dull or irrelevant 
line in this account of an expedition to 
the British Cameroons by the author 
and a friend to collect specimens for 
English zoos—birds, reptiles and the 
smaller rarer mammals. The excite- 
ment of quest, chase and capture is 
vividly conveyed and, incidentally, the 
primitive but effective methods em- 
ployed are made quite clear. Mr. 
Durrell has the happy gift of under- 
standing and liking the natives, par- 
ticularly his two hunters, Elias the 
imperturbable and Andraia the affected 
hypochondriae. Snatches of dialogue 
in Cameroon pidgin enliven the narra- 
tive—Elias is a natural comedian. 

The collector, our author insists, 
is not the hero bravely facing danger 
(which he modestly minimizes) and 
then “leaving the rest to the blacks.” 
His main business is gruelling hard 
work as nurse, dietician and char-man, 
if his captives are to be kept in good 
health and heart. In the end a 
hundred or so cases, including many 
rare specimens, were brought safely to 
England. Miss Sabine Baur’s line 
drawings call for special praise. 

J.P .T. 


Gerald M. 
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The Trojan Women) 


Miss Susan Dickinson 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Trojan Women 
Philotus (EDINBURGH FESTIVAL) 
He nry IV (Arts) 


* TNDERGRADUATES have plenty 
to offer the theatre. They have 
taste and enterprise, and no ugly 

box-office shadows deter them from 
digging boldly in forgotten corners. 
At last year’s Edinburgh Festival 
the Edinburgh University Dramatic 
Society improved our education with 
a production of Kyp’s The Spanish 
Tragedy, acted with such intelligence 
and foree that a ludicrously blood- 
bolstered evening became an experience 
for which we were all grateful. 

This year the E.U.D.S. presents 
a double bill of Euriripes and an 
anonymous Scottish author of the 
sixteenth century. It would have been 
hard to provide a greater contrast, but 
the two plays are loosely bridged by 
a large frame at the side of the stage, 
containing when unlit what appears 
to be an X-ray for a specialist in ears, 
nose and throat. Lit, however, by some 
modern magic, it turns into a tragic 
mask resembling the “Keep Death off 
the Road” prophetess, while lit in yet 
another way it exhibits a rich study in 
Rabelaisian contentment. 

The Women, in GILBERT 
Murray's beautiful translation, comes 
over well. Its almost mathematical 
piling-up of absolute despair, which 
ends only with the departure for Greece 
of Hecuba and her attendants as ill- 
equipped for a long sail as any forlorn 
ladies can ever have been, is given 
dignity, clear speech, and a variety of 
grouping not easy on a small stage. 


Trojan 


[Philotus 


Philotus—Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT 
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After this bleak, bone-dry apéritif 


the palate is ready for the rough 
humour of Philotus, a crude rustic 
farce about a dctard who makes a fool 
of himself in love and drags a whicle 
village into a pitched battle with 
sheaves of grain. To a southern ear 
only a stray word is intelligible in its 
cataract of dialect verse, but the 
energetic mime leaves no doubt of the 
general trend of lines reluctantly 
blue-pencilled by the E.U.D.S. Nobody 
could claim much merit for the piece, 
but one isn’t present every night at 
a four-hundred-year-old exhumation, 
and in that lies a modest thrill. Both 
these productions are by Mr. Jack 


Ronper, who has trimmed the script of 


Philotus and who must altogether have 
had a rather schizophrenic time of it. 


A cast consisting mainly of under- 
graduates is also doing good work in 
London, at the Arts. Lust spring, a 
few months before his death, we saw 
Italy’s great actor, RUGGERO RUGGERI, 
take the name part in PrraNnpDELLO’s 
Henry IV. Now it is doubly interesting 
to ses the play, so soon afterwards, in 
English. Ably produced by Mr. PETER 
HA.L, the company from the Cambridge 
Arts Theatre is sound enough to 
keep faith with a very difficult author. 
Even those on whom his hair-splitting 
in the matter of reality and illusion 
is somewhat lost must admit the 
admirable irony of his situation. I 
hesitate to use the fashionable phrase 
and say that the play is on two planes 
(which always suggests luggage sent 
untidily by air), but basically it is 
certainly dramatic. The misanthropist 
who pretends to believe le isa mediwval 
emperor in order to escape from a 
bitter world and fox his tormentors 
is at a tactical advantage which 
PIRANDELLO exploits brilliantly. Mr. 
Tony Wuartre’s Henry is a striking 
performance from a University actor, 
and Miss GILLIAN Wess, Mr. Roper- 
1cK Cook and Mr. Tony CHuRcH all 
add to a respectable sum. Incidentally, 
wasn’t PIRANDELLO in very early, in 
1922, on the revolt against psychiatry 
which is now flooding our comic stage 
with satires on Freudian omniscience ? 


Recommended 

For something to make you argue, 
The Living Room (Wyndham’s). For 
a neat comedy, The Seven Year Itch 
(Aldwych), and for a shrewd intimate 
revue, Airs on a Shoestring (Royal 
Court). Eric Krown 


= AT THE PICTURES 


Melba —La Belle Image 
OW plainly some of these musical 
biographies show or imply the 
weary strivings of a script-writer 
in search of some angle, some episode 
that will make an adequately dramatic 


story. Admittedly, the music is the 
most important thing, or is believed 
to be: there is for some reason obscure 
to me an enormous public for a film 


consisting essentially of a string of 


self-contained musical items—so long 
as they are presented not as such but 
as elaborations or 
moments in some kind of extended 
narrative, about a real person. 

(But has the experiment ever been 


tried of stringing together a lot of 


well-loved musical or other turns on 
the assumption that they were written 
or sung or originated by some entirely 
fictional personage? If not, why not? 
Free of the dead hand of a cautious 
legal department, they could make a 
far more entertaining story.) 

Melba (Director: Lewis MILe- 
STONE), in spite of the honoured name 
of its director, I found undistinguished 
and often positively uninteresting. 
The excerpts from operas—La Traviata, 
la Bohéme, Rigoletto and all the rest— 
are well done by experienced per- 
formers, and presented with as much 
visual variety as can be managed; 


but why, I repeat, do thousands of 


people want to see a string of excerpts 
from operas ? 

It’s not as if their interest had been 
so passionately aroused in the leading 
soprano as to make them hang 
anxiously on her every note for fear 


she shouldn’t reach it, or something of 


that kind. No; that sort of point is 
avoided— it would weaken the scene 
as a musical item, and musical items 
are sacred. 

The seript-writer has been able to 
find nothing really dramatie in’ the 
eareer of Melba. The bones of the film, 
or what bones it has, consist of the old 
love-v.-career situation: her Australian 
husband, angry at the general tendency 
to call him Mr. Melba, goes back to his 
farm, and she goes on singing with an 
aching heart. 

PatRICE MUNSEL cannot make very 
much of the character, but in this 


picture there’s nothing to be made of 


it. She sings beautifully, and that 
seems to be enough for the fans. To 
strengthen one of the linking episodes 
between opera and opera she is even 
made to sing, in a cab, a light ballad 
about the moon. 


La Belle Image (Director: CLAUDE 
HEYMANN) is a film version of the 
novel by Marcen AyME that was 
published over here as The Second Face. 
It has much entertaining detail, but 
it’s not one of the top-flight French 
films: the fantastic idea (the effect on a 
man’s life of his sudden, inexplicable 
acquisition of a different and more 
handsome face) is not treated airily 
enough, and the efforts to be airy—for 
example, in off-screen commentary, 
which is used a great deal in the early 
part of the film—too often become 
rather forced and facetious. 
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decorations of 


{Melba 


Nellie Melba— Patrice Munsen 


There are other unsatisfactory 
things about the picture: its general 
effect is uneven, for at intervals we are 
disconcerted by being expected to take 
people’s emotions seriously. But it 
is, on the whole, very entertaining. 
Franck VILLARD is good as the 
harassed but enterprising victim, and 
some small parts are most amusingly 
done. 


* * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There is a new Disney programme, 
the part of which worth seeing is not 
the full-length feature, The Sword and 
the Rose, but the half-hour documentary 
with it, Water Birds. Two more of the 
films that were here briefly during the 
French Film Festival in January are 
now back in London for a run: La 
Minute de Vérité and lanfan la Tulipe. 
The attractive Roman Holiday (2/9/53) 
and Adorable Creatures (10/6/53) con- 
tinue. 

Releases are not a very striking lot. 
The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan 
(20/5/53) suffers from divided aims, 
but has good bits. Dangerous Crossing 
(12/8/53) is effective suspense, and 
Powder River (12/8/53) a good Western. 

RicHarp MALLETr?r 





AT THE GALLERY 


f4} Matthew Smith— The 
Incognito 

YEW living artists achieve the honour 

I of a one-man exhibition at the Tate. 

To their number is now added 
Matthew Smith, a comprehensive re- 
view of whose production up to date 
can be seen there from September 3 to 
October 18, 

Twenty-seven years ago the first 
Matthew Smith exhibition was held in 
the “advanced” gallery of Mr. Freddie 
Mayor, then of Sackville Street. 
Matthew Smith, who was at the time 
approaching his fiftieth year, had 
spent a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship in London, Paris, Brittany, and 
even remote Cornwall, in teaching 
himself how to paint, without seeking 
or receiving much help from the out- 
side world. The show was praised in 
an article by the late Roger Fry, the 
most distinguished critic of the day, 
and canvases were bought-——either 
then or shortly afterwards—by both 
Epstein and Augustus John. Dis- 
cerning collectors quickly followed their 
lead, and, from that time, his success 
and fame steadily grew; even more 
important, his great gifts, principally 
as a colourist, continued to develop. 

His paintings are nothing like as 
difficult as the word “advanced,” 
previously used with regard to the 
Mayor Gallery, might suggest; and 
among generations versed in Van Gogh 
and Rouault, with both of whom he has 
something in common, the number of 
his admirers seems likely to grow. 
While his drawing is summary and 
rather rough, barely indicating details, 
his colour is the real crux of the 
matter, both for himself and the 
spectator. 


Artiat 


mM 


aowesas 


Matthew Smith transtorms or em- 
bellishes the colours of natural objects 
with a variety of rich hues correspond- 
ing with deep currents in his tempera- 
ment. The result is resounding; it is 
frequently loved, sometimes disliked 
or misunderstood, but cannot be 


ignored. 
ance of 


It is because of the reluct- 
ladies to have their hair 
empurpled on canvas, or their faces 
rendered by a patch of lemon yellow 

acceptable, of course, should the sitter 
be Renoir’s housemaid or Van Gogh’s 
Arlésienne—that Matthew Smith has 
never been subjected to the lure of 
society portraiture. His living models 


a 
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“Both together, sir?” 
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are frequently his friends, and are 
handled with the same truth to his 
zwsthetic creed as are his flowers and 
landscapes. Paradoxically, it is told 
that on one occasion a charming girl, 
daughter of another celebrated painter, 
about to pose for Matthew Smith in 
the garden studio of a country house, 
appeared for that purpose without any 
make-up on, or with her, obviously 
thinking it unnecessary, in view of the 
type of work likely to appear; much 
to her surprise, she was politely asked 
to repair the omission. The story is a 
frivolous one, but it serves to indicate 
an unexpected angle in the composition 
of Matthew Smith as a man. 

His character seems at first not to 
connect with his painting. Quietly 
and rather carefully dressed; solitary, 
and abstracted in manner, he would 
look more at home in the Athenwum, 
perhaps a leading botanist or uni- 
versity don, than on the boulevards 
of Montparnasse or Aix-en-Provence 
where he has so often, as he says, 
“filled in time” after work. He is, in 
fact, an artist incognito; and his 
clothing and manner are an attempt, 
not always successful, to ward off the 
demands of the world on his over- 
responsive and emotional nature; his 
whole effort is to conserve all the 
energy he can for the production of 
**Matthew Smiths.” 

He has known to use the 
home-made verb “to gay up,” with 
regard to a picture. About his own 
work this would be an understatement; 
rather do his pictures decorate and 
enrich our meagre modern walls with 
the fierce joy and fervour 
which we ascribe to the medieval 
masters of stained glass in the cathe- 
drals of Bourges, Chartres, and 
Canterbury. ApriaAN DAINTREY 
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Nightly tle Mireg te 


CC/2 da C72 dts C17 CE 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 
FOR THE BIGGER CAR 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 


It’s the toughest car tyre ever built. ‘The tread is thicker, 
deeper, wider and flatter. Sidewalls are specially reinforced. 
The resilient cord carcass is stronger and more bruise- 
resisting. And the famous All-Weather Diamond tread 
design, with improved Stop-Notches—gives better road grip, 
silent running and quicker, safer stops. Providing longer 
mileage, more riding comfort and handsome appearance, 


the Eagle offers truly outstanding value for the bigger car. 


You ee 


GOOD YEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 
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Glayva | 


_ SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


WS 
SN 


fastened with 
LUGTATINUING zips 








(CH LIQUEM 


| 4 sight 16 gladldln the heart of mau! 
[RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD,EDINBURGH jy 


‘Lightning’ zips are the quick, 
easy trouser fastening—what 
is more they are _ yreliable. 
‘Lightning’ zips keep trousers 
trim and neat from every angle: 
they are the best trouser 
fastening. 


Player’s 
IPIERIFLE 


The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


| 
| Packed in boxes of 30 and 700 
! 


LIGA TNING 


—the reliable zip 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
LIGHTNING FASTENERS TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
LIMITED, BLRMINGHAM 

(A subsidiary company of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.) 
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it’s not only the cut of a Daks suit... 


it’s the cloth! 


When men buy Daks — trousers or suits — 
they do so for the celebrated Daks features. 
Comfort-in-action design. A style of tailoring 
uncannily right. But do they realise 

that half the appeal of Daks is in the cloth! 


look at it!...that depth and richness of colour 
and pattern have been ‘dyed in the wool’. 


handle it!... that soft ‘kindly’ feel is 
the result of nearly forty processes, 


wear it!...and see how, without sag or fault, 
year after year, it keeps its shape, thanks to 
its construction and its two-fold warp and weft. 


Praise the cutter, if you like, for Daks. 
But give a big hand as well to the master-craftsmen 
who make the cloth that’s fine enough for Daks ! 
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If youre 


If you find yourself in a brown study, don’t brood. 
Don’t lie in the horsehair armchair glaring at the dust on the bookshelves, the lino-cut 
of Wadham in an ‘Oxford’ frame, the unspeakable curtains, the curious 


patch on the wall. Get thee to Berners Street. 


There are certain wood grains which Sanderson do almost better than nature — 
on wallpaper. And for a small room, with only one window, why not Waterloo elm, 
a silvery dun ?... Why not? Then fabrics—all the splendours 
of the renaissance if you like, Sir... Paris, Lille, Milan, Padua, Venice... 
Or this simple Swedish print, with the autumn medallions ?... 
And for the chairs, the bracken-hued Kincardineshire weave ? . 

It looks, Sir, as though you will still have 


a Brown Study. With a difference. 


You choose Fabrics and Wallpapers together at 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREEI1 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW C.3 





How nice to 
come home to 


Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- : , 
duced. t Hill Made to perfection by the AUTO-PERC, 


and kept at just the right temperature— 
They provide a happy means of automatically. Fill it before you go out 


: : : na ... or when you come in... and freshly 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 


made, fragrant coffee is yours whenever 
to dishes of every kind you wantit. Made automatically ; switched 


off automatically; kept hot automatically, 


7 active c . astic sh, 
= The Exclusive In attractive chrom and plasti fini i 
, : . capacity 1} Pints. Voltages 100/120v. 
a Automatic Switch 200/220v. 230/250v. A.C, only. 
e 


VINEGARS FALKS &fo-4ere 


~ Obtainable from usual electrical suppliers. 
ONE OF FALKS FINE FOUR 
Robot Toaster e Featherlight Iron ¢ Gad-about Travel Iron 
FALKS, U DEPT.. 91 Farringdon Road, London, €.C.! 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 
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QUALITY SALT “genes 
in the 
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qwury ny Huntley 
Ss & Falmers 


the tirst name you think of tn 


Biscuits 


“Second, to none im 


ARARARS 


Jolly Good Sabt 


PALMER MANN & CO., LTD., SANDBACH CHESHIRE 








FLOATING RELAXATION 


/ 


it was discovered that the body 4 mew 

perfectly relaxed when floating in woter 

Notice how. the five most vitol spots of 

the body ore correctly supported by the 
Bodiline “Chair 








nd 


Here's a wonderful chance to 
modernize your toilet fitting and 
save money too! You can now 
replace it, at a bargain price, 
with Jeyes’ Modern Toilet 
Fitting in sparkling white 
earthenware —always _ tidy, 
always a credit to your home 
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je This chair is more comfortable 


than a hed an GLORIA NORD. 


glamorous ice skating star, who has chosen BodiLine 
chairs for rest in her dressing room between strenuous 
skating acts and for relaxation in her home. 


In performing her spectacular skating acts Gloria 
Nord makes tremendous demands on her physical 
and nervous energy. She finds that a short rest 
between acts in her BodiLine chair is the best way 
of restoring energy and releasing nervous tension 
The BodiLine is a completely articulated easy chair 
that automatically takes up any position between 
normal upright and full reclining with head pillowed, 
back supported and legs raised. It offers unsur- 
passed luxury to comfort lovers and should find a 
place in the home of everyone who would benefit 
from short periods of complete relaxation every day. 
Luxuriously upholstered with Latex foam over deep 
springing the BodiLine is available in beautiful 
coverings, from £31. 19.6 at good furnishers. 


BODILINE 


TRADE MARK 


A BLUE RIBBON FURNITURE PRODUCT 


WRITE to the makers, Greaves & Thomas Ltd., Dept. PB, Clapton, E.5, for details of models and names of 
nearest stockists. Or visit Blue Ribbon Furniture Showrooms, 3 Princes St., Regent St., W.1, and WolfendenSt., Bolton. 


PACKETS OF 
TOILET PAPER £2" 9n!y / '6 


and it lasts a lifetime! Let your 
dealer show you this smart up- 
to-date fitting—now only 7/6 
(reduced from 12/6), including 
two big-value packets of Jeyes’ 
Interfolded Toilet Paper and 
complete with screws and 
Rawiplugs. 


Obtainable from all Chemists, Grocers, Hardware Stores, Etc. 


J s Yy é S 5 HYGIENIC TOILET FITTING 
AND TOILET PAPER 








No other fire of equal loading gives such 


immediate comfor 


EEE a 


Ferranti electric fire i. 
are designed for THT 
efficiency and made 

to last. The reflector 

is scientifically shaped 

and the element 

accurately positioned 

to throw out a wide 

and comforting 

zone of warmth 

The heat is im- 

mediately effective 

Model No. F3117 

1250/2500 watts 

illuminated grille ; 

in Stlver finish or Copper 

and Solium £18.19.9 (Tax paid 
Other models from &5 


An electric fire should give a wide zone of comfort, warming 
you comfortably from head to toe, not scorching your face. 


F E R R AN Tl Pa 


do just that! 


FIRST — FOREMOST — HOTTEST 
For free iliustrated leaflet write to: 
FERRANTI LTD., DEPT. D.A., MOSTON, MANCHESTER I0 


Pemnanri 
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A lady surprised ... 


... but not dismayed — for now that she has 

our attention, she can tell us: 

That her stockings are nylon (of course). 

That her négligée is nylon tricot (permanently pleated). 
That her vest and pantees are nylon-and-wool 

(for lightness, strength and warmth). 

That her brassiere is nylon marquisette (so easy to wash). 
Where will nylon turn up next? Ask and you will discover. 


For glamour and workaday value unite... 


.. by the brilliant 


logie of 


B 
Nylon British Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypool, Mon 


s/ 


N°22 
CHANEL 


PARIS 
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Art Dessert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


. +. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 
LTD., BIRMINGHAM 





THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 
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BUT WHEREVER FINE CIGARETTES ARE APPRECIATED ::- 
SMOKERS PREFER 


STATE €KPRESS 555 


She Best Cugarelles tn the Wold ~ 


—— The House of STATE EXPRESS. 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON. W.1. 


At every stage, 
From youth to age. 
Of every creed, 
In every need. 
Church Army helps them 
each and all. 
Please help us answer every call. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 

The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 

Church Army, 55 Bryanston Strect, London, 
W.1. 


©HURCH ARMY 





Trausluscent, 
guiheny . % | Superior quali. sibs 
when alive. Delicate 


pink when cooked. With Perfect blending . i fda 


overcoats, heads and 
tails removed, you have Real value... make a 


/ & | YT Vi Ve won rece. 
Poungs BULMER’S the | | 


rh , most popular | y Wi % Heat witha 
Potted Shrimps — Noire i) HURSKAL 
A tea-time delicacy Cocktail Snack 2 ; er 


oN i] f TROUBLE FREE. NO MAINTENANCE 
Hors d’oeuvre. . <Gy.. SAFETY RADI pin OR 
YOUNG’sS POTTED sHrimps The Fisheries, \ wane 05 l GIT Ie 
Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. 


.— f gust pill aMyWHERE 
From high class Stores in principal towns. you 


Write for address of nearest stockist, 





Write for details to :— 
- BULMER & CO. LTO., HEREFORD HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT ST., W.1 
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Advance in insecticides... 


ALDRIN and DIELDRIN are two new insecticides, at present little 
known in this country. But in many parts of the world — especially 
in the U.S.A., in the cotton fields, and in areas of locust plague 
they have established a new degree of protection in the eternal war 
against insect pests. ALDRIN is a powerful new weapon against 
Wireworm, Leatherjacket and many other pests of the soil. 
DIELDRIN is similarly effective against Ants, Flies, both agricultural 
and domestic, and many other foliage and industvial insects. 
Thanks to Shell enterprise, these two invaluable new materials 
will be available in Britain in the near future. 


Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS ) 





TUBULAR 
NESTING FURNITURE 


For Halls, Schools, Can- 

teens, Churches, Rest 

Rooms and the home— 

the tubular Nesting 

Chair, low-priced and 

adaptable. See how they 

nest one into another for ‘) . 

compact storage. Un- the liqueur of 
equalled for comfort and 


smartness. Easy to lift and carry. Strong and the Apricot 


sturdy, these chairs offer a lifetime’s useful service. 


REDRO LTD - GROVEHILL - BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 
ee a MARIE BRIZAR 
‘ 








Whether = «-“4wtimilh 


aN MEN’S 
ANG Forecast TREASURY 


Sunshine or rain, warm 
or chill, from Piccadilly 
Circus to the Polar 


', Ff Circles, you’re right in 


and 


x ae F / F ‘As British 
| Ji ie j : fas the weather— 
wy ‘ q. but reliable” 


Make your voyage by a Shaw 
Savill liner and know the 
feeling of luxurious leisure 


E # A / 
combined with perfection of a E xX E 
comfort and service. . a, f D T R 
~ WEATHERPROOFS 
haw L Stocked by the best Out- Hod teal Pipe wish 


‘e fitters everywhere. Style moses eies and faut smaller 
= * pockets for ca sta 
Savill fine : . Brochure obtainable from fcc. Prom all good sores 
“ the makers, WALLACE, 
Passenger Office: f e . 4% S ° 
tla, Lower li Street, London, S.W. |! SCOTT & CO. LTD., J&J. mith J 


Telephone : WHitehall 1485. CATHCART, GLASGOW 


LOMBARD ROAD, LONDON, $.W.19 


Provide your own tax free | ENO?’ S for 
guaranteed pension now stomach upsets 
m 


(or add to your existing pension provisions) by effecting a Personal °\ aL o33 b15) 0°/ 

ME FE: ; i Eno’s “ Fruit Salt” quickly relieves indiges- “ \g as 
Pension Policy with “The Old Equitable’. Enquire for details at your tion, heartburn, flatulence. Furthermore, in 
promoting a regular bowel action, Eno’s 
wards off sick headaches, liverishness, irrita- 
bility and other symptoms of irregularity. 


The Equit abl e Lif e Assurance Society | Taken at bedtime Eno’s acts as a safeguard 


against a restless night and a morning “liver”. 
(founded 1762) 


Handy pack 1/8d. Bottles 2/sd. and 4/3d. 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 


The words “ENO,” “ENO’S” and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 








present age of a pension from age 65. 
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a jump © q 


There is great satisfaction and ®m 









often profit in always being a jump 


DARLINGTON 
854 MAGNESIA 
Insulation 





ahead of your competitors... . 






| but how about insulation ? 










, The high efficiency of 











Darlington 85% Magnesia coverings Manufecturers: 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors: 
THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators: 
S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 
TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 






will enable you to keep 






a jump ahead in fuel saving 





























— our technical division 






would like to show 
you how to save 


up to 90% of 






waste heat. 


ENGINEERING, MARINE AND WELDING EXHIBITION 
Stand No. !, Outer Row Gallery, Grand Hall, Olympia. 
September 3rd to !7th. 








S&B 





LATEX FOAM for Comfort! | 


| 

MATTRESSES. 6'x2'x4” - only £5-5-9_ il 
Quotations for any size or shape on application. | 

PILLOWS. 17”x27" - - - only 45/- M 

CUSHIONS, Reversible, chair or settee 40/- 

(Limited No.Grade2 Perfect) Give Measurements. 

All covered unbleached Calico. Guaranteed. 


q | | 
Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. q A & & T Y me F 4 R s T N | | STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD., 


Dept. ‘‘K’’ RIGHTWAY PRODUCTS, BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 


11 Common Garden Street, LANCASTER. INVESTMENT Ht TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


QUEEN ANNE | ane Soo M| Tenova 


ScoTc H Wi Se iq Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 



























The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2 5%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 


The lastex band 


ABBEY NATIONAL I at the top ; 
BUILDING SOCIETY | Keeps them up 
i | — the cut-out 
HEAD OFFICE : AEBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.2 | i keeps them 
tor address of Local Office see Telephone Directory | comfortable 







Nylon 
Wiiin wl ANI NN | reinforced 
HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD. HANA iii trom 7/6 piain, 


EDINBURGH Est. [793 8/6 patterned 














By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the late King George VI 


Sole distributors: Stephens Bros. Lid 
157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier 

















CVS295 





Is this 
the sort of thing 
that happens to you? 


next time 


ask for PATON’S : 


STRONG & RELIABLE « 
CLASSIC LACES 


Paton's Classic laces give you 
extra comfort and long wear. 
Next time ask for them by name. 


WM. PATON LTD JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND \ 


INISOTNOOUIONERESLAAAS ERRATA AGT | 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* * FOR BOOKS: 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Foyles have departments 
Jor Records, Music, Handi- 
craft Materials, Stationery. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines; and we 
have a first-class Postal 
Library. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


19-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 


F Tottenham Court Road Station : 119 HIGH 


anit UAUUAUHPYQDOOUAUHAQSORROOALLLSAAUULLLARS00DDULLAGOLAD APNERD REARS AN .oweo 8 


HOLD THE RECORDS 


for WRIST (30mm) and POCKET WATCHES 


at Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland. 


Zenit Waren Co. (GT. BRITAIN) Li 


HOLBORN, 
- WwW 
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| 
5 TQrGes an DOUBT IN YOUR MIND 


ABOUT SUPPLIES 


ring Adams & Benson. 
When they promise to ful- 


| fil an order they keep their 
ADAMS & BENSON LTD 


promise—on time! 
Steel Stockholders 


Albion, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS "Phone: WEST BROMWICH 0561 __ 


__| Give for those 
who Gave 





Carters wish every success 
to this most deserving fund. 








Makers of fine invalid furniture for over |OOyears 
h .». 65, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
3 y pw Tel: Welbeck 007!. Ww. 

(Late GT. PORTLAND ST.) 
By Appointment Invalid Furni- 
ture Monufocturers to the late 


sn ian King George VI. 
Length 4° 


o, 
Qo 
Trial Box of 25 


MAT 














Imported 

direct from 

the native makers. 

ask your local 
ZENITH agent 
or write to us 


for his name 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
24 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 


May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
igar requirements? 


a ee 











svPrciens oF 
COGNAC BRANDY 


ev 
APPOINTMENT 


vO THE GATE KING GeorGe vi 


COGNAC 


A Rare Compliment to your Palate 


DUBOUCHE & CO 





BISQUIT 





COGNAC 














@ 58-11 - 


INEXPENSIVE, 
ECONOMICAL... 


TT 
Wrlalats 


the Slotted Angle method of 
shelf erection has been brought 
to perfection by WELCON- 
STRUCT. Always com- 
plete yet never finished, 
Welconstruct Shelving will 
store anything in your 
Works, Warehouse or 
Shop. Our free illustrated 
brochure will tell you more, so 
write now for List‘H’ to: 


THE WELCONSTRUCT CO. LTD. 


Grenville Buildings, Cherry St., Birmingham 2. 
CYCLE RACKS @ BINS @ LOCKERS @ WORK PANS 








MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN EVER— 


23 litre, at the new low price 





£925 


plus £386. 10. 10. P.T. 


You can shortly realise your ambition to own this superb car which more 
than lives up to the great name it bears. Its highly successful engine with 
the famous hemispherical head is matched by steering and suspension to 
warm the heart of motoring enthusiasts. Its tireless power and zest are a 
revelation in fast, safe motoring. And every detail in chassis and coachwork 
is craftsman-built to give you years of proud ownership. 


Arrange a trial run today with your Riley dealer. 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., 


‘ DRAMATIC 
INTERLUDE 


PEL NESTING CHAIRS turn any hall or 
Seianstncetaic institute into a well-equipped auditorium. The 
Scotch Whisky Distillers transition from whist drive to concert takes 
to the late King George VI very few minutes. These chairs are easy 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd. to clean, simple to stack and light to 
move about. The frames are rustproofed 
and stay smart for ages, so maintenance 
costs are very low indeed. Write for 
leaflet illustrating full range. 





RP6 RP6 
Canvas Shaped 
Plywood 


EVERY HALL NEEDS DE [restive CHAIRS 
Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions 


MADE BY © PEL LTO - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - 4@ COMPANY 


LONDON OPFICE: 15 HENRIETTA PLACE, W 1 
GLASGOW OFFICE: 50 WELLINGTON STREET, C.2. BATH OFFICE 7 NOATH PARADE, BATH 


i ' 











WM. SANDERSON & SON LTO., QUALITY STREET, LEITH London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 














| 

| 

| 
This one’s easy — but when it comes to designing special springs and 


presswork for a specific job we'll gladly help you out. We've had 
nearly a century of experience in this direction ; designing and turning 
out these parts by the million, and as accurately as if we were | _BATTERI ES 
watch-makers |! Our expert knowledge is freely at your service. OF STEEL 
' | 
TERRY'S sprincs & pressworx 


HEARGERT TERRY & SONS LTO REDDITCH ENGLAND Repay their original cost 
many times over ! 


. Made of steel—container and plates—a Nife battery 
Beware of scruffy hair— 
Yeu may heve | has great mechanical strength. The almost inert elec- 


DRY SCALP | trolyte is actually a steel preservative, so no deteriora- 


DRY SCALP is easy to recognize—dry, brittle, | “On, no self-discharge and no corrosion of terminals. 
unmanageable hair or loose dandruff on the 


collar or in the parting. It ruins your appearance, | In addition a Nife will withstand the heaviest rates 
makes you look scruffy and untidy. 


You can end Dry Scalp easily with ‘ Vaseline’ | S 
DRY SCALP Bes hg Se dh ape A thoy ome of discharge. Maintenance costs are practically nil. 
looks like this: scalp oils. A 20-second daily massage with a a : and vears ble-f 2 
OOKS ke Inis: drops, worked in gently by moving the whole Install a Nife—years an years of trou e-iree service 
scruffy, untidy hair that’s scalp with your finger-tips, makes a marvellous 
hard to comb, or dandruff difference! Your hair will look naturally neat all 


: i andsome i ; 
on the collar or in the part- Gav’ Tyry Scalp will soon disappear will repay you handsomely for your investment 
ing. A daily massage with | 


* Vaseline’ Hair Tonic soon Be smart. Try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic to- | ee . . aia “= 
tat on ation: tae. sien tap yen tie dale 0 fies does 0 ae © (N.B.—Nife batteries are not yet available for private 
ee bottle will last ; J 
you for a long| cars or domestic radio.) 
time. Cost: 2/6, 
or 3/9 for double 
the quantity. 


* Steel construction for long life 
Naturally —_ 
i * Complete reliability *Low maintenance costs 
all day, and a scalp 
that feels fresh and 
healthy — that’s 
pg the regular use | 
‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic gives you. 

















* . “add ary 
Vaseline HAIR TONIC | STEEL BATTERIES 
The dressing that ends Dry Scalp Aili al 
+ ‘Vaseline’ ie the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ltd. ims  NIFE BATTERIES * REDDITCH - 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
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py Yr Yin Witty 
ny 


Ullnypppyyyyn” 


Ever tasted the superb Hasenpfetfer "46° 


Not sure?” Well, you haven't. 


There’s no such wine, ts 
dD ® EXTRA ORY 
nigh Mier 


Put not your SOLERO 


trust in mere foreign words on a label 
SINGAPORE 
Trust your own tongue, Experts, 
Federated Malay States. 
. « « Shortly after my ambush on 
Tuesday we had one of our latex 
lorries burnt. In arriving at the 
scene, followed by an Army Scout 
Car, one of the first things I saw 
very close to the lorry was a 2 oz. Z wines, Seppelts 
tin of Punchbowle. Naturally I fell , = spricht 
upon it hungrily and found that j . 
although dented it was still airtight ) 
—da very pleasant reward. 


‘blind tasting’ by palate alone, 


have continually awarded 


SS WAG a 


vold medals to Seppelts Australian 


wine in Mnglish. rt otep 
HOCK 


Seppelts Arawatta Hock is a 
vreen-gold fragrant wine, 
as clean and satisfying as any 


fromthe banks of the Rhine. 


comes trom the FROCEHG 


same sun-soaked LOO-year-old 


Steve 


. Chalumlar 
vineyards as the fine 


AUSTRALIAN 


BURGUNDY 
Seppelt red wines, sherries and 


tawnies. Hach costs less 


than its Muropean equivalent, 


Australian 


Imperial Preference means less duty to 
g pay: that saving ts passed on to you. 


This famous tobacco is also available in two } og Hert fold by Selfridges, Whitele 
other strengths. Inthe mild form it is called y WIN? 

Parson's Pleasure whilst the medium variety E b af Kingston, branche 

is known as Barney's. Each of the three 
strengths is priced at 4/6d. the ounce. 


it’s MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


SEPPELTS AUSTRALIAN 


Wine Co. Ltd., and other good 


mine ne 


B. SEPPELT & SONS LTD., 88 CANNON ST., LONDON, 
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passes the Sugar 


1TH the combination of a standard Coventry Climax 
fork truck handling palleted loads of cartoned sugar, 
fate and Lyle road vehicles are loaded with 14 tons of 
sugar in perfect condition by one man in 1o minutes 


{ good example of fork trucking efficiency 


a Py COVENTRY, ENGLAND 








Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. and published by them weekly. with one additional 
| winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—Wepnespay, September 9 1953. 





